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GENIE® HANDIPAINT —The amazing powder of many 
uses —a brilliant medium for finger, brush and tool 


painting, and for screen and other types of printing. 
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Have you used Genie Handipaint lately? New 
advanced techniques of manufacture—developed 
by our corps of research chemists and technicians 
—are now producing a vastly improved, free-flow- 
ing, ultra-creamy paint of vivid, intense, jewel- 


* 
like color. Even after Genie Handipaint has been CEN i E 


pre-mixed and the finished work allowed to dry 


the colors remain brilliant as ever. | hancipaint 


Teachers find Genie Handipaint ideal for en- 
couraging experimental and exploratory work— Sin aewa-wne coves 
it is so versatile, easy to use and economical. — meee 
é FINGER PAINTINGS Mect mee 
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Comes in a convenient, waste-preventing, 


shaker-top canister in 4 oz. and 8 oz. sizes, in 6 
glorious, non-toxic colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Cover painting by Mildred Watanabe, age 12, of the Manoa 
Elementary School, Hawaii. See the article on page five. 
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Here’s the Easiest 
Way to Draw 
with Charcoal 


A single trial tells you why General’s 
Charcoal Pencil is the most convenient 
charcoal your students can use. It has 
all the dynamic qualities of stick char- 
coal—gives the same satisfying results 
—but keeps hands and clothes clean. 


General’s Charcoal Pencil saves stu- 
dents time and money, too. It sharpens 
readily . . . handles easily . . . stands up 
well in use. Gone is the breakage prob- 
lem so common with ordinary charcoal. 


Why not recommend General’s Chac- 
coal Pencil to your students today? At 
art stores everywhere in 4 degrees: 


HB-2B-4B-6B. 


FREE! Write to Dept. SA for a free trial 


pencil naming your favorite degree. 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 











New Syracuse Art Director Dr. Laur- 
ence E. Schmeckebier assumed his new 
duties as director of Syracuse University's 
School of Art on September 15, leaving the 
Cleveland Institute of Art, which he had 
headed since 1946. Dr. Schmeckebier 
succeeds Norman L. Rice, now art head at 
Carnegie Tech. 


North California Conference = The an- 
nual fall art education conference of the 
northern California section, Pacific A\rts 
Association, will be held at Asilomar, Cali- 
fornia, November 19-21. Make reserva- 
tions with Thomas Koskey, James Lick High 
School, San Jose, California, soon. 


Annual Kutztown Conference The 
sixteenth annual art education conference 
sponsored by the State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania, will be held Oc- 
tober 29-30. This year's theme is Art 
Education Means Guidance in Creative 
Growth. Your editor will address the con- 
ference on Saturday. 


Baltimore Bulletin on Art The Balti- 
more Bulletin of Education, September 1954 
issue, is devoted to a review of art educa- 
tion in the Baltimore schools. Attractive in 
format and illustrations, the Bulletin includes 
articles on various phases of the program. 
The decision to devote this issue to art educa- 
tion is in tribute to the able leadership of 
Dr. Leon L. Winslow, director of art educa- 
tion in Baltimore for thirty years. 


National Meeting in Cleveland The 
third biennial conference of the National Art 
Education Association will be held in Cleve- 
land on April 11-16, 1955. Save-this date. 


School Arts Articles Reprinted The 
cover and four articles from our May 1954 
issue on Art and World Understanding were 
reprinted by the American Junior Red Cross. 
Articles reprinted were those by Mary 
Adeline McKibbin, Muriel Uprichard, 
Ruth J. Stolle, and Peg Stapleton. Oorim, 
educational magazine published in Israel, 
asked permission to translate into Hebrew 
and reprint articles by Victor D'Amico, 
Charles Gaitskell, Howard Conant and 
Clement Tetkowski, Nora Zweybruck, and 
Margaret Gaitskell. Articles by Barbara 
Chapin, Elizabeth Mack, and Alice Baum- 
garner were also among those reprinted by 
interested organizations. School Arts was 
glad to grant permission to reprint and was 
complimented by these requests to quote. 


Children Design India Stamps Chil- 
dren below the age of sixteen were invited 
to submit designs for stamps in celebration 
of the India postage stamp centenary. The 
designs, which were due August 31, will be 
considered for use by the India posts and 
telegraph department. Although it was un- 
usual for a government to ask children to 
design its stamps, the more remarkable fea- 
ture was the fact that children from all 
countries of the world were asked to send 
their drawings. Would it be heresy to sug- 
gest that other countries could emulate the 
example of India in this respect? 













Tits for 
Teachers 


IN CERAMICS 


PREVENTING 
“blow-ups” 
IN THE KILN 


It's a sad moment when you are 
compelled to show a child that his 
carefully modeled clay piece has 
shattered in the firing. You can 
point out that air pockets had been 
left in the clay; you can explain 
how the heat in the kiln expanded 
the air in the pockets and caused 
the piece to “explode.’’ But— 
your careful explaining can't 
wipe the sad look off his face. 


To Avoid This Calamity 
FIRST—be sure that clay is thor- 


oughly wedged to remove all 
air pockets 
SECOND—te careful that holes 
or air spaces do not develop 
when building a piece of pot- 
tery by coil or slab method 
THIRD—use a clay body that is 
“blow-up” resistant 
Pemco Clay Bodies are designed 
especially to overcome the “‘blow- 
up” hazard. While they cost just a 
little more than natural clays, they 
have been proved more satisfac- 
tory for classroom work. 
For a more detailed explanation 
of the advantages and character- 
istics of Pemco Clay Bodies .. . 
write us for data sheet on “Clay 
Bodies.” 


Ask Your Supplier About 


PA—2016 Pemco Clay Body to 
fire at Cone 06 


PA—2008 Pemco Clay Body to 
fire at Cone 010 


Write for descriptive literature 
on Pemco Ceramic Art Materials — 


or ask your 
authorized distributor about them, 














POTTERY ARTS DIVISION 


PERACO corporation 


Baltimore 24, Maryland 






One of the world's largest suppliers 
to the ceramic industry 


louse Beautiful 


announces... 


A New Regular feature 


designed to aid teachers 


of art, home planning, home decorating 


and home furnishing 


This new service has been developed under the direction 
of Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, Head, Department of Fine and 
Industrial Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and recently President, National Art Education Associ- 
ation. It offers practical and professional guidance for 
classroom and home-study use of each monthly issue of 


House BEAUTIFUL. 


This October, for instance, the new service tells how to 
make lesson assignments based on an issue devoted entirely 
to a 22-room Exhibition, called “The Arts of Daily Liv- 
ing,” which was specially designed, built and furnished by 


House BEavuTIFUL to show how art, architecture and fur- 


Please enter my 
subscription to 
House BEAUTIFUL 
at the 
professional rate 


of $3 a year. 





nishings can be integrated into a beautiful environment. 


The Exhibition is handsomely housed in the 22,500 square- 
foot Fine Arts Museum of the Los Angeles County Fair. 
Be sure to see a copy of the October issue, which completely 


covers this truly significant Exhibition. 


Teachers and administrators of art education and home- 
study subjects are-offered a special professional rate of $3 
for a year’s subscription (regular rate, $5). Simply fill out 
this order form and send it now to Mr. S. H. McConnell, 
House Beautirut Subscription Department SAO, 


250 West 55 Street. New York 19, New York. 


Please start with the October () or current issue 0 
I will remit on receipt of bill (or) Payment is enclosed 


Name 
Please Print 


Position 


Professional Address 





SHELDON FURNITURE 


/s Educationally Correct 


You who understand beauty in all of its forms 
can appreciate the clean, functional lines of Sheldon 
art-room furniture. You also know that it is su- 
perbly practical. 


Sheldon offers you the only furniture es- 
pecially developed to take care of all the varied 
activities over which you preside, with tailored 
storage, scientifically-compounded and scaled work 
surfaces — versatile units blended the Sheldon Way 
into patterns that multiply your effectiveness and 
make your job run smoother. 


Y= 





E.H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT co. 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 
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This scene at the Pacific crossroads, where east meets west, is by John Miki, age 14, a student at the Stevenson School. 


GHOOL ART IN HAWAII 


JUANITA E. KENDA 


Hawaii, a melting pot of various people of different nation- 
alities, races and religions, is a real example of democratic 
living at the crossroads of the Pacific where East meets West. 
Yet, we all live and share together happily with a minimum 
of stress. Our schools, public and private, are attended by 
young people with interesting and varied backgrounds. In 


Our prospective forty-ninth state takes education 
seriously, and art is generally recognized as vital 
in the school program. 


The rich cultural heritage 
is strongly reflected in the work of the children. 


an average classroom here in Hawaii descendents of Chiefs 
of old Hawaii sit side by side with children whose ancestors 
came from New England, China, Japan, Korea, the Phil- 
lippines, India, Mexico, Canada or just plain Missouri. 

All this makes for a rich cultural heritage which is 
strongly reflected in the pictures painted by Hawaii's chil- 
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dren. Each child reacts as an individual to the brilliant 
colors, the intense light, and the lush, tropical foliage of our 
beautiful Islands. The choice of subject matter itself is 
interesting. There is no incongruity in juxtaposing a sampan 
fishing boat with a factory, ora Buddhist temple with a Baptist 
Church, and in the pictures shown here, one senses the spirit 
of Aloha, of mutual friendliness and tolerance which is at 
the basis of Hawaii's social integration. Art education in 
the school curriculum of Hawaii is now generally recognized 
as a vital, necessary force in furthering this process, and is 
becoming an integral segment of the total school program. 

Many of our teachers have put into practice the theory 
that all children are capable of creative experiences with 
art media. It is the educator's challenge to give each child 
the opportunity to explore and experiment. A conscious 
effort is made to inspire every student to search for knowledge 
and to help him to establish enough confidence in himself 
so that he is able to recognize his own capabilities and 
express his own personality. One cannot talk about an art 
program without realizing the monetary implications, and 
Hawaii is like every other State of the Union in that respect. 
We could use more money for supplies and equipment. 
However, we do put a special emphasis on experimenting 
with native and scrap materials such as coconuts, fibers, 
lauhala, banyan roots, seeds and lava rock. This, to an 
extent, does alleviate our needs for funds. Despite the 
financial problems, however, some of our schools have been 
able to develop sequential creative art programs that start 
in the kindergarten and progress through high school. In 
most instances the elementary program is carried on by the 
general classroom teacher, while the upper grades have been 
able to secure regular art teachers. 

The classroom teacher as well as the art teacher is 
offered many resources during the school year. A Terri- 
torial Art Consultant is available to all public schools and 
a consultant service at the Honolulu Academy of Arts 
is open for all schools in the Territory. Workshops and 
special art courses are given on all the islands during the 
school year. These courses are especially geared to the 
teacher's needs. They are open to elementary as well as 
high school teachers. Every month during the school year 
the teachers who live near Honolulu meet at the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts to share ideas and problems in general 
discussion. 

Our teachers find that exhibitions are very valuable 
besides being lots of fun. There are five main types of 
exhibitions which we have found useful in the Islands: 
(1) An all school exhibit, one where all classes participate 
on view for the school as well as for the P.T.A. (2) Ex- 
change of art exhibits between schools. (3) Exchange of 
art exhibits with neighbor islands. (4) Exchange exhibits 


Sharon Young, age 5, made the painting at top, using poster 
paint. Center painting is by Randolph Murayama, age 8. 
Interesting bottom painting is by Lupua Fernandez, age 8. 
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with schools and museums of foreign countries. (5) The 
Honolulu Academy of Arts Annual School Art Exhibition. 
Every school in Hawaii is invited to participate in the Acad- 
emy's Annual School Art Show. It is understood by all 
that the exhibit is not to foster and exploit the individual 
child’s special talent, nor is it a competition between schools 
or groups. Space is limited and each grade group has a 
quota in paintings as well as in crafts. Elementary schools 
are urged to use staff teacher juries to select work to be sub- 
mitted to the Academy, without the knowledge of the 
children involved. The junior and senior high schools are 
encouraged to use the selection as an educational experi- 
ence. 

All the work submitted to the exhibit is then juried by a 
group of judges composed of art educators, classroom 
teachers, principals, artists, and craftsmen, whose aim is 


Barbara Ellis, age 9, painted this very attractive design. 


This fine composition was painted by Eugenio Corpus, age 14. All paintings shown are from the Honolulu Academy collection. 





to choose the finest and most characteristic work from each 
age level. The jury never knows the school or name of the 
student at the time of selection. Thus these annual exhibi- 
tions give an allover picture of art education in Hawaii's 
schools. School children enjoy coming to the exhibition, 
and so do parents, teachers and the general public, judging 
from this year's attendance which numbered more than 
11,000. An art teaching conference for all teachers is 
scheduled every year at the time of the Schoo! Art Show, 
when a critical analysis is given of the exhibit as a whole and 
current educational trends are brought in focus. New tech- 
niques are demonstrated to the teachers, and general plan- 
ning, curriculum and teaching problems are discussed. Those 
taking part in the conference felt that the Annual School 
Art Exhibition had both an educational and an inspirational 
value. The enormous number of entries, the variety of 
pictures and craft objects on exhibit, the strong individuality 
of expression and the technical competence of the children 
were ample proof of the vitality of art education in the 
Islands. 


Above, painting by Aileen Maka, age 12. Sueo Miyagawa of McKinley High School, age 17, painted fishnets drying, below. 
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Juanita E. Kenda is head of the creative art section at 
the Honolulu Academy of Arts. Thanks are due the Binney 
& Smith Company for courtesies related to illustrations. 


Because both art and children are universal, and people of 
all nations have much to learn from each other, School Arts 
is endeavoring to bring to its readers articles on art and 
ort education throughout the world. Readers in every 
country are invited to contribute articles of general interest. 
Usually there is at least one article from another country 
in every issue, and one issue will be devoted largely to a 
review of art education in various countries. One of our 
local, Buffalo colleagues recently returned from summer 
session at a midwestern university to fell us that in her 
study of art education in other countries she found the 
Unesco publications and School Arts practically the only 
sources for information on art education in other countries. 
A number of articles appearing in School Arts during the 
past year have been reprinted in educational publications 
in other countries. We are delighted that School Arts is 
becoming more and more of an international magazine. 
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Left, by Dorothy Yaka, age 16. Above, by Janet Hoshizaki, 
age 15. Below, painting by Walter Motoyoshi, age 12, of 
the Kalakaua School. From the Honolulu Academy collection. 





A painting place for the school 


VIRGINIA FRENCH SLOANE 


A long unused corridor of yesterday, today has become a 
The hallway has 

Hanging on one side of this 
These easels, made with two 
hooks fastened to the rear, are suspended from square mesh- 
wire frame running the length of the hall. Because of the 
wire and hooks, the easel is adjustable to any height. Thus, 
a child of any age can paint a picture while standing at an 
easel placed at the correct height for him. The child-artist, 
after choosing the color and size of the paper he wishes for 
his picture, thumbtacks the paper to the easel and then un- 
hooks it and hooks it to his individual height. A sixth 
grade boy or a second grade girl may use the same easel 
after so adjusting it. 

On the opposite side of the hall from the easels are 
placed four long benches where the children who are not 
painting may sit and watch the paintings being created. 
Sometimes the classroom teacher who accompanies her class 
to the gallery will remain with the class until the motivation 
period is over, and then return to her classroom with the re- 
maining children. The children, when watching, are ab- 
sorbed in the paintings taking place before their eyes, and 
thus learn by this experience for their turn to paint. Im- 
mediately behind the painter are his paints on a table to be 
shared with another person, usually the one painting next 
to him. The colors present are the important colors as 
provided from the art-supply closet. The child artist uses 
these colors as they come from the jars or mixes his own new 
colors. Paper towels are provided on each table and the 
mixing of a new color is done on the folded paper towel. 


place of great interest and excitement. 
been labeled ‘Art Gallery.” 


hallway are sixteen easels. 


It is thrilling to see each finished painting with different 
shades and colors which the artist has achieved by his own 
mixing of colors. Some very young artists at this stage of 
early mixing, find the discovery of their own newly-mixed 
colors so fascinating, that the pictorial aspect of painting 
is forgotten, and a design is born wherein colors appear 
only. When the child outgrows mixing colors for only that 
purpose, an important step has been taken in his develop- 
ment. The new experience of creating color becomes then 
one of application to his next artistic experience and is no 
longer an end in itself. 

The continual need for jars and tin cans is always present. 
Because of the supply needed for each set of eight to ten 
colors on each table, the jars had to be refilled and often 
discarded when they became “shopworn”’ from their con- 
stant use. In the center of the table is placed a coffee can. 
This is filled with water and it is in this water can, that the 
brush is washed between colors. The art gallery has served 
a great need in the school for a place to paint. An easel 
in the classroom accommodated only two at a time, and be- 
cause of the limited space available to each classroom, very 
little painting was accomplished. Painting is now not a 
rare occasion, or a huge production when all the desks are 
rearranged and paints are used on the floor. It has become 
an integral part of the total school program, and painting is 
available to all grade levels. There is very little pressure put 
on the classroom teacher to make her room ready now for 


this important phase of a child's education. The gallery 


is used for all activities where tables and paints are necessary. 
The classroom teacher may visit the gallery on her own. 


Virginia French Sloane teaches art at the Gotham Avenue 
School, Elmont, Long Island, New York. The photograph of 
children painting in the hallway was taken by Tony Kauth. 











FELICIA BEVERLEY 


CREATIVE NEEDLE WORK 


Children welcome a variety of approaches to art experiences. 
A group of fifth and sixth grade boys and girls who for some 
weeks had been choosing to express their ideas in paint, 
chalk, and crayon in two-dimensional expressions were stim- 
ulated to enlarge their area of expression by an attractive 
display of raw material and a few direct questions. A 
table was arranged with all the available pieces of assorted 
colored cloth; burlap, monk's cloth and novelty weaves. 
Added to this were spools and bails of gaily-colored yarns, 
cord and tools such as large-eyed needles, scissors and rug 


hooks. 


of the display was expressed in a succession of exclamations 


The aesthetic response to the color and design 


as the children returned from a recess. ‘What are we going 
to make?"’ Good—the curiosity and enthusiasm were 

This was an ideal question to turn back to 
them so it was put thus, ““What could be made with these 


materials, to wear, to use at home or in school, or to enjoy 


already high! 


in some other way?” The answers came so fast we could 
scarcely get them recorded on the chalkboard: Handbags, 
belts, beanies, bodices, neck and head scarves, table, chair 
and stool covers, wall hangings, cushion tops, rugs, etc."” 

At this point it was noted that there seemed to be 
materials for about one-half the class of thirty-two children. 
What could be added by pupil-efort? What other materials 
were still in the art cupboard? As a result of the latter 
question it was decided to arrange a similar type display 
of wood the following day. “Wood! Yikes!" That was a 
magic word to most of the boys, who, although they had 
quick answers to the questions about cloth, seemed already 
envisioning working with wood. Although wood was to be 
added, the discussion at this point continued to be centered 
on cloth and its possibilities. Thought-stimulating questions 
took the place of the formal teaching of design principles. 
‘How will you go about choosing your materials?” They 
thought they ought to know with what they were going to 
wear the accessory, or for what other purpose the object 
was being created, in order to choose appropriate materials 
and colors. ‘How will you know the size and shape to 
make for something you'll wear?” The girl who had sug- 
gested making a hat proposed her own solution of using 
newspaper, cutting a pattern and then working before the 
“We could do the same for our belts,” 
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nearby mirror. 








Fifth and sixth grade children enjoyed designing 
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and making various useful articles from cloth and 
colored yarn or cord. This experience led them to 
a new awareness of the magic in the textile world. 


Children admire each other’s work. Below, the small rug 
design was drawn on burlap, then hooked with a rug needle. 





























































Belt embroidery was a popular choice. Children invented a 
number of different ways to work their designs on material. 


offered another student as she considered her own plans. 

It was apparent that what the children needed was a 
person to help organize such work, time for imagining, 
thinking, planning, working, and an interested person to 
share their enjoyment and to help them evaluate their prog- 


ress. Ass the children finished cutting and pinning news- : 


paper for determining the size and shape of the article, they 
went to the supply table to choose the appropriate cloth and 
colored cords or yarns for designing. Suggestions given 
were: “Choose materials that seem to belong together, 
colors you enjoy when combined and that seem to show up 
well. Look at dark colors against light colors and bright 
against dull as you make your choices.” 

When everyone whe had decided to work with cloth 
had made a choice, and this group included all the girls, it 
was time for further discussion of designing the surface of the 
cloth. “Is designing on cloth different from drawing or 
painting a picture?"’ Here's where they needed some guid- 
ance. ‘Use your imagination; take liberty with lines, shapes 
and real objects and change them to suit yourself, your 
cloth and its purpose. Look at the shape of the piece of 
cloth, think how you are going to use it, notice the texture 
created by the weave. All of these things may suggest direc- 
tions to go, directions may suggest shapes. These and the 
threads in the weave may suggest kinds of stitches. 
new stitches with attractive colors. 


Invent 
Why not try some of 
these suggestions instead of perhaps thinking how well you 
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can copy some object just as it appears in nature. Work 
directly with your needles and yarn.” 

It was fascinating to see the various methods the children 
used to create. One girl measured a belt by folding and 
creasing, placed pins crosswise at each fold, then proceeded 
to wind colored yarn around the pins and to sweep the 
design into curves from one group of pins to another. Then 
with other colors she fastened the rhythmically flowing yarn 
to the background. Another girl took her entire selection 
of colored cords and tossed them playfully around on the 
cloth head scarf until they fell into patterns that seemed 
to satisfy her as they fitted and filled the cloth. Then with 
the help of pins she followed this plan with running stitches 
using additional lengths of matching cord to make the design 
permanent. Still another who wanted a geometric design 
in a table cover first fringed the edge of the brown burlap 
and then designed it by drawing out threads and using the 
open weave for adding colored stitchery. Some stitched 
directly without pins, creases, or guiding threads. Attention 
to the loose, coarse weave and the ability to keep the whole 
cloth in focus helped to guide their judgment in spacing. 
One or two girls tried drawing and cutting patterns to trans- 
fer onto the cloth, but found these both a little restricting 
when compared with other methods. 

After the first art period, when they analyzed the possi- 
bilities and chose their materials, all sorts of ‘spice and 
sparkle’ began to appear from home sources and were 
ingeniously incorporated into the designs; beads, sequins, 
shoe buttons, tiny seashells, metallic cords, scraps of fur, 
There 
was no problem of “learning the stitches,"’ they originated 
their own the same as they originated their own paint and 
crayon techniques. While they were working on this project 
an exhibition on a related subject, Modern Textiles, cir- 
culated by the Delaware Art Center, was shown in their 
school. This exhibition is a presentation of swatches of 
woven fabrics by Dorothy Liebes and Marianne Strengell. 
Rarely had a display been given such scrutiny. Another 
fortunate coincidence was the announcement by the Art 
Center of an exhibition of Embroideries by Mariska Karasz. 
Again an exhibit had an enthusiastic child audience and a 
group of children had an opportunity to associate their owa 
expressions with an artist in the field of embroidered textiles. 

Day by day articles got finished and were simultane- 
ously put to use. One girl who made a bodice refused to 
wear anything which didn't harmonize with it. For days it 
was her favorite accessory until it literally fell apart. There 
were some aesthetically exciting products and, some, also 
practical and utilitarian, but the most gratifying achieve- 
ment was the children’s new awareness to the world of 
textiles and the feeling that they were already intimately 
involved in its exploration and enjoyment. 


felt and leather and even some small copper rivets. 


Felicia Beverley is art supervisor for New Castle County, 


Delaware, and an advisory editor. Classroom teachers in 
the Hockessin and Arden Schools cooperated in this work. 





Patterns were cut 
and pinned to fit. 
Results were then 
carefully checked. 


A table mat made 
by arranging yarn 
intuitively, then 


stapling in place 
before stitching. 


This sixth grade girl 
used toys as motif 
for a hooked rug, 


for twin brothers. 























MARIA K. GERSTMAN 


According to Professor Franz Cizek—the father of modern 
art education, who lived and worked in Vienna—inclina- 
tions of children are based on three basic urges: the urge to 


create; the urge to arrange and the urge to portray. If we 


A piece of string seems to have a mind of its own, 


stimulating the child’s imagination in design, and 
offering him an opportunity to satisfy the basic 
human urges to create, fo arrange, and to portray. 


permit these urges to assert themselves, that is art education 
at its best. 

Designing offers ideal opportunity of expression to 
all three of these basic urges. The urge to create is fostered 
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because creating usually does not mean thinking up and 
executing a complete task; but rather to permit a vague 
idea to take shape, gain movement, develop and grow— 
while merely lending a helping hand. Designing can do 
just that. By working directly with a medium and meeting 
its challenges, the child, in his effort to transplant his own 
feelings into the work of his hands, ceases to be conscious 
of his own self and becomes creative. A piece of string, in 
contrast to the abstract line of a pencil, seems to have a mind 
of its own; shaping it this way and that stimulates the child's 
imagination to try to make the string’s movements more 
definite—to bring them to express his own desires. 

Cutting forms of tinted paper or fabric and moving these 
about upon a limited area, arranging them in relation to 
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one another, offers good experimental opportunities and— 


at the same time—permits the child to indulge in his urge 
to arrange. Lines (in form of string) and shapes (in form of 
cutouts) may be arranged underneath a transparent fabric 


(like tulle) if they are to serve as a layout for a lace design. 
Cutouts and lines may merely express abstract forms or 
they may portray images the child has unconsicously ab- 
sorbed of the world about him. Most often symbols have 
both, imaginary as well as naturalistic aspects. The in- 
dividual way in which objects are seen—the stressing of 
some characteristics and the leaving out of others—ex- 
presses the child’s personality. Paradoxically, it is through 
his selective urge to portray that we may recognize the 
child's original attitude best. 


Maria K. Gerstman, Marion, lowa, formerly taught art in 
Vienna high schools. Photographs are by Herbert Gerstman. 











BERNARD SEGAL 


Getting art into 


The prime concern of our combined fine and industrial arts 
department is to stimulate a realization within the personal 
learning experience that there are basic design considera- 
tions and disciplines which are constant in all objects. The 
visual aspects of the content meet esthetic and psychological 
needs. The functional, emotional or decorative use of an 
object indicates its indigenous form. The materials, tools, 
processes and fabrication affect the form. The kinesthetic 
is important to human expression. Appreciation for man's 
accomplishments is heightened through personal empathy 
and contact. 

The experiences of the students at Abraham Lincoln 


A high school shop teacher in a combined fine and 
industrial arts department discusses experiments of 
his students in various materials. Creative design 
was motivated, in this case, by a study of sea life. 


industrial arts 


High School can best be recalled in this instance by refer- 
ence to the accompanying photographs which illustrate 
activities in wood, metals, and ceramics. Photograph num- 
ber one illustrates a carved fish in poplar wood, a ceramic 
relief and below these a shell dish in copper and a wood and 
brass fishing lure. Continuing with a shell-shaped nut and 
candy dish in basswood, in the center a salad set based on a 
wave motif and open and closed crab-claw fork and spoon 
in redgum wood. A low serving dish based on a flat fish 
in basswood and finally a baby whale ornament cast in 
lead. Photograph number two illustrates further develop- 
ment in wood carving and ceramic decorating. The fish at 


Motifs from the sea inspired these designs in wood, ceramics, and metal, made by students of the Abraham Lincoln High School. 
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Considerable variety is shown in these fish and other sea forms in spite of the concentration on a narrow area in design. 


the top of the photograph is in mahogany on a walnut base 
destined for a television set; the fish-shaped pencil tray is 
in poplar, the long low dish in walnut, the ceramic center 
piece is a divided dish decorated with colored ships. The 
double shell fish is in mahogany, and the ceramic fish is to 
be mounted on wood as a wall plaque. These are all 
photographed on a burlap wood-block print of sea turtles. 

Photograph number four illustrates a variety of fish 
forms carved and made from woods. These included a four- 
foot shark in maple, too large to be included in this photo- 
graphic composition. The form of a tree trunk dictated this 
shape. Photograph number five shows the author in the 
act of a television lecture-demonstration showing the ma- 
terials, tools and the ease of making a simple wood carving. 
The final illustration shows how in another shop (wood 
in this case instead of general shop or ceramics) but under 
the same teacher, a combination of design, and fabrication 
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was initiated. The kyak was designed, planned and made 
by a ninth grade student. Photograph number six dem- 
onstrates and indicates the degree of product and process 
obtainable in a situation where fine and industrial arts are 
integrated as they are at the Abraham Lincoln High 
School. The shops and art rooms here are in one area under 
one leadership. 

Motivation took the forms of photographs, illustrations 
from magazines, objects related to the sea, such as shells, 
bones, stones, driftwood, etc. Attention was called to 
popular reading and films, such as the “Sea Around Us’’; 
also the similarity between automobile parts and designs, 
like ‘‘fish tails,’’ and the sea shapes of supersonic jet planes. 
This motivation gathered momentum, and given a free hand, 
there were mobiles produced, ship hulls carved, model 
boats built and three twelve-foot kyaks made; in addition 
to other models, carvings, and designs in various media. 











One maple tree trunk supplied this shark, and monk on page 20. 


A variety of fish forms carved from woods by students of the 
combined fine and industrial arts department of Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Philadelphia. The grace and tactile 
appeal of these objects speak well for the design emphasis. 
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The author demonstrates wood carving on a television pro- 
gram. Carving at right by Richard White, grade 10. 4 ° 


Bernard Segal is a teacher in the combined fine and indus- 
trial arts department in the Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Philadelphia. Photographs are by Jerry Vernick, a senior. 
The prize winning sculpture at the right was taken by the 
Ford Motor Company. The head of this unusual experimental 
department is Robert Goldman, one of our advisory editors. 


Ascene in the wood shop of Abraham Lincoln High School. The kyak shown was designed and made by a ninth grade student. 























GEORGE K. STARK 





When given an opportunity to work in the materials 
for which he makes his design, the student can more 
readily understand the total problem. Construction 
techniques can be learned without minimizing design. 


Industrial arts can be creative 


Many Fine Arts and Industrial Arts Educators are keenly 
aware of, and deeply concerned over the variance in philos- 
ophy of the two departments. Often much disagreement 
occurs as to which department should supervise the teaching 
of mechanical drawing, ceramics, jewelry making, leather 
and metal crafts. A paradox exists in that the Industrial 
Arts people usually stress the methods and techniques of 
craftsmanship with materials, but either ignore, or play down 
the importance of creative design. The exact opposite 
might be said of the Fine Arts people. 

The famous Bauhaus, whose principal philosophy was 
the Functionality of Design, successfully solved this problem 
years ago by combining the two departments. They firmly 


Perseverance and self-discipline helped develop a respect 
for the finished product. An art major at the New Paltz, 
New York, college has the opportunity to carry out in the 
materials an object which she has designed herself. This 
practical union of the fine and industrial arts has more edu- 
cational advantages than a compartmentalized approach. 


believed that truism, “form follows function,”’ and also that 
design and practicability are an entity. This profound 
philosophy is exemplified in many aspects of today’s culture 
in architecture, furniture design, textiles, ceramics, auto- 
motive and aircraft design, and many other industrial 
products. Perhaps if our present day Fine Arts and Indus- 
trial Arts departments worked in closer philosophic harmony, 
the students would have a greater comprehension of, and 
appreciation for the world about them. Through this realiza- 
tion they would be better able to make their individual 
contributions to society. In recent school planning, wise 
administrators who recognize these values, have tried to 
eliminate the physical plant problems by placing the art 













Most of the bugs in their designs were eliminated without any waste in material by first making scale drawings and models. 


room and the shop as inter-connecting rooms. This factor, 
coupled with a rather flexible program, and with instructors 
sympathetic to the problem, could conceivably produce 
students capable of independent thinking who could carry 
out their ideas in some concrete form. 

The Sophomores in the Art Major program at New 
Paltz State Teachers College, in their preparation as teach- 
ers, were encouraged to further their realization of three- 
dimensional design in a variety of materials. They were 
presented with the problem of designing and constructing 
a functional object. Young women as well as some of the 
young men, who previously had little or no experience with 
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hand or power tools discovered the joy of manipulating 
these tools creatively to construct an object of functional 
value. They learned by doing, and freely experimented 
with wood, pressed pulp, plastic, wire mesh, metal lath, 
brass, sheet steel, and iron rod. In working with these ma- 
terials they became familiar with the various methods of 
construction in wood and metal. The processes of soldering, 
welding, brazing, and annealing were no longer unfamiliar, 
but held real meaning. Logical reasoning seemed to dictate 
the following method of procedure: (1) The making of 
numerous sketches which were discussed as to the elements 
of design and functionality with the final selection of one 
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Cooperation is often a necessity with the use of power tools. Art people can arrange hand tools neatly as in the background. 


Another variation in design and materials, this coffee table with magazine rack shows imaginative use of mesh, rod, pine. 











Bookcase may be folded flat, shelves may be horizontal. 


sketch to be worked up. (2) From the selected sketch, the 
completion of a scale drawing showing the exact measure- 
ments. (3) The construction of a small scale model in 
precise detail. The elimination of “bugs’’ in the design 
occurred during these latter two stages. Many errors were 
eliminated at this point to save much time, expense, and 
possible frustrations later. (4) An actual-sized layout 
drawing was then made to be used for the final piece. (5) 
Finally, after much planning, they began work on the full- 
scale model itself. 

The students faced and surmounted many problems in 
workmanship, and the final products, as photographed by 
Neil Croom, indicate their new vision. They were now more 
aware of the inter-relationship between the Fine and Indus- 
trial Arts, and that the gap between the two departments 
which was once so evident is rapidly closing, and the amal- 
gamation of the two is quite logically possible at the public 
school level. The class discussions, movies, slides, and field 
trips helped them complete this most significant phase of 
their training. The significance is in their own cultural 
growth, and in their knowledge of the art of everyday living 
which they may transmit to the young. 
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George K. Stark, who wrote this article as an instructor 
at the State University Teachers College, New Paltz, New 
York, has just joined the art division staff of the State 
College for Teachers at Buffalo. Photos by Neil Croom. 


Hand tools help students learn the nature of the materials. 
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Jewelry made by students of the author at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Jewelry is well suited for experimental design. 


HAZEL WILLIS 


How would you like a ring that is unique and a sure-fire 
conversation piece for old or young? The sheen of silver, 
with its high lights and deep shadows, makes it acceptable 
with any color of costume and it is really easy to design 
as there are so few parts. 

Take a piece of typing paper about four inches long and 
an inch and a quarter wide. Fold through the center the 


Here are some helpful ‘suggestions for designing a 
silver ring. Those without experience in sawing 


and soldering should be able to get adequate help 


from any of several good books in local libraries. 


MAKING YOUR OWN SILVER RING 


long way, then fold at the center the short way so that the 
long fold exactly matches, making a perfect right angle. 
Open out and draw parallel lines on either side of the long 
fold, a little less than a quarter of an inch apart, to indicate 
the width of the ring band. Now draw the base contour of 
the ring. If you wish all four quarters symmetrical draw 
the edge in one quarter, fold and cut all four parts at once. 
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A display of silver jewelry designed and made by students 
of Hazel Willis. Jewelry making is a fascinating activity. 


Perhaps you want a bisymmetrical pattern. Then draw one 
half, fold and trace or cut the pattern directly with the 
scissors while folded. A very unusual design may be de- 
veloped in an asymmetric ring with interesting contour 
and unusual center of interest, but make it simple. Keep 
in mind the two original folds and it will help in getting a 
balance. Cut several patterns with slight variations from the 
first. Try these on the finger, holding in place with the long 
bands and closing the fist to see that the top of the ring is 
back a quarter-inch from the middle joint. If it is longer it 
might catch on something and injure the finger. Next mark 
the length of the band, measuring over the largest part of 
the finger, with two sharp folds. 

Plan your design right on the cut pattern, using two or 
three layers. Number them so you won't be confused. 
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Hazel Willis, author, is associate professor of design at 


the College of Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Better make the second layer similar or parallel to the basic 
edge in some parts to make it belong, but small variations 
will make it more interesting. One may use simple extra 
layers of silver to build up, wires round or square, shot, 
domes, or even low fences at right angles to the main sur- 
face. One should make a dozen plans before starting on the 
silver. Sometimes a very slight variation in spacing the same 
idea will make a great difference in the design. Trace the 
smaller and upper layers of silver on a separate piece of 
paper and you can glue the base pattern to the silver and 
begin to saw. The other layers may be developed in the 
same manner and fitted to the basic form. Remember that 
the higher parts will take a brilliant polish and the low parts 
will be very dark, giving the finished ring more effective 
coloring than your pencil sketch indicated. 





























D. KENNETH WINEBRENNER 


Real leather has aesthetic qualities, as well as 
very practical ones. Should the craftsman confine 
his design either to an imitation of modern machine 
processes or to an imitation of hackneyed tradition? 


IS TOOLED LEATHER OUTDATED? 


Genuine leather is a versatile material that appeals to the 
senses of touch, sight, and smell, but it is, used too little as a 
medium for creative design, both in the schools and in the 
shops of handcraftsmen. Too many of our shops and schools 
produce work that is either an imitation of the outdated oak- 
leaf and wild-rose designs of the past or an imitation of 
machine-made purses seen in department stores. Books 
on leatherwork generally give very little inspiration for the 
contemporary craftsman because the designs shown are 
almost invariably at least fifty years old in spirit. Too many 
authors encourage a repetition of the old motifs by providing 
actual size designs to be traced directly from the book. 
Brave souls who are inspired by the trim look in the machine- 


made work seen in the stores often end up with a poor hand 
imitation of the machine, a reversal of the process in the 
early days of the industrial revolution when the machine 
imitated handwork. Surely there must be ways in which 
hand processes may be appropriately applied to this fine 
material, and in a contemporary spirit. 

The writer has never been privileged to work for a long 
period of time in a class devoted to experimental work in 
leather, but believes that there must be better ways of using 
this material in creative design, without resorting to an 
imitation of the machine. The accompanying illustrations 
include designs of a contemporary nature, although the 
work is limited to the usual techniques of tooling and lacing. 


Tooled and laced leatherwork, designed in a contemporary spirit, by students of the State College for Teachers, Buffalo. 
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The simple modeling tool used may be purchased for little 
more than fifty cents, and tooling calf is available at hobby 
stores and from supply firms. A design drawn on paper 
may be fastened to the finish side of the leather with cello- 
phane tape. The leather is dampened on the back or flesh 
side, placed on a hard, smooth surface, and traced by going 


over the lines with a pencil or the fine end of the modeling 


tool. The pattern is removed, lines are deepened with the 
curve on the fine end, and background modeling is done 
with the broad end. Leather must be kept damp, but not so 


damp that water oozes through it while working. 


D. Kenneth Winebrenner, professor of art at State College 
for Teachers, Buffalo, is editor of School Arts Magazine. 


Original designs tooled in natural calf serve a practical purpose by minimizing any evidence of wear on the soft leather. 





How the purse is to be made, as well as how it is to be 
used, will influence the size, shape, and other elements 
of design. After cutting a pattern of stiff paper or tag- 


board, above, the design to be carved is prepared, below. 


After the design is traced on the damp leather it is cut 
with the swivel knife and stamping tools used to produce 
shaded and modeled areas. The background may be dyed 
if desired and leather dressing applied before joining parts. 


leather carving 
for the schools 


NORMAN T. DAHL 


Leather is a very versatile material. Many useful and beau- 
tiful projects may be made with leather. In approaching 
leathercraft from the standpoint of its value as a creative 
experience it is necessary to stimulate the art student to do 
more than copy the “canned’’ and copied leather patterns 
that are used extensively. This craft has maintained its 
place as one of the most popular in our school where it is 
taught from the seventh grade through the twelfth grade. 

Our town is western with its hand-carved belts, hand- 
carved saddles, braided bridles and hackamores, and hand- 
carved handbags. Many children in this area own their own 
horses and saddles; leather is symbolic of this ranch and 
cattle country. Motivation is not necessary in this particular 
case, the interest is there, the enthusiasm is there, the problem 
is to transpose that interest and enthusiasm to creating and 
designing an article of leather. 

The first step in approaching the production of some 
article of leather is to design and draw your idea to see how 
your idea will look. Size, shape, and utility should be 
taken into consideration. The next step is to form the 
article, in this case a handbag by a junior in high school. 
In construction of the bag, tagboard was used to form the 
gussets and major portion of the bag. The tagboard is 
temporarily held together with pins and/or staples. 

The next step is to create a design to fit the shape or 
outline of the bag. Much thought determines the style of 
design, and the personality of the person using the handbag 
is taken into consideration. The design is inked and this 
becomes the template to cut the leather, in this case six ounce 
steerhide. 

The leather is thoroughly soaked and allowed to dry until 
the leather returns to its original color, but still retaining 
enough moisture to make it mellow. The design is then 
Use of the 
pencil should be avoided as it will mark the leather. After 
tracing the design, glue to the flesh or back side of the leather 
a piece of brown wrapping paper. 


traced on the leather using a tracing stylus. 


This will eliminate the 
possibility of the leather losing its shape by stretching or 
shrinking. The next step is without a doubt the most impor- 
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This student made a metal clasp as 
a part of the design plan. Buttons 
used to fasten purses were planned 
as part of the design in the purses 
shown on page 27 and bottom of 
page 28. Ai examples shown are by 
art students of author at Buffalo. 


Another example of a purse with the 
clasp planned as an integral part of 
the design. The work shownwas done 
in a period of two or three weeks, 
as one unit of experience in a class 
devoted to activities in different 
materials. Because of the minimum 
amount of time available, and need 
for future teachers to work in some 
of the special techniques they were 
likely to need in their teaching, it 
was not possible to experiment very 
widely. The writer feels, however, 
that, given sufficient time, other 
methods of construction invented by 
students could produce interestin 

results. The usual class or edult 
would not be as limited in process. 


The use of a commercial’clasp shown 
here is not as successful as in the 
examples above, since the tendency 
of the clasp is to compete with the 
excellent design of student. When 
tooling, dampened leather may be 
placed over several thicknesses of 
paper towels for greater depth and 
modeling control, producing results 
somewhat comparable fo the carving 
technique discussed in the article 
on the next page. When the natural 
hide is used it may be reversed and 
tooled from the back for increased 
depth. Tooling requires only one 
very simple tool, and may be done 
by very young children. The type 
of lacing stitch shown is popular 
in leatherwork, although a simple 
over-and-over stitch requires less 
patience and dexterity. Too little 
experimental work is being done in 
leather at the present time. There 
should be interesting possibilities 
in the combination of materials such 
as wood, metal, bone, plastics, and 
textiles with the leather. Schools 
confine themselves largely to imitat- 
ing the hackneyed oak-leaf and 
wild-rose designs of past tradition or 
else imitate machine-made work in 
the shops. Leather deserves a great 
deal more attention on the part of 
the creative craftsman than it gets. 











tant and that is the use of the swivel knife to incise the design. 
A great deal of practice should precede the cutting of the 
design. In order to secure a sharply cut piece of work the 
cuts should pop open and be of ““V" shape. Urge the use 
of sweeping free graceful lines. The swivel knife must be 
held perpendicular to the leather and tilted slightly away 
from the carver. If during the process of working the leather 
becomes dry, moisten the leather with a sponge. Avoid 
soaking the leather as this will make it impossible to secure 
dark shaded areas in the leather. 

To secure the shaded areas and relief in the design, 
saddle stamps or stamping tools are used. The tool is held 
lightly and moved across the leather as you pound with a 
rawhide mallet. There is some difference of opinion as to 
what tool to use first. The order that | recommend is: (1) 
Camouflage; (2) Pearshader; (3) Beveler; (4) Viener; 
(5) Seeder; (6) Other decorative tool or stamp; (7) Back- 
ground; (8) Decorative swivel cuts. To secure detailed 
information and instruction, one can secure many excellent 
leathercraft books. 

After the leather has thoroughly dried, remove the paper 
backing and, if desired, dye the background or color the 
leather. Next apply leather dressing. 

The final series of steps is to assemble the handbag. The 
following order has proved successful: (1) Punch the lacing 
slits in the tooled leather approximately one-eighth inch 
from the edge; (2) Skive or shave the edge of bag where the 
gussets will be placed; (3) Fasten the turning portion of bag 
clasp; (4) Glue in lining and trim; (5) Glue in prepared 
gussets; (6) Re-punch all slits with hand punch; (7) Lace; 
(8) Fasten remaining portion of bag clasp; (9) Attach 
shoulder or hand strap. The project is complete. 

What has been gained? The student has gained the 
satisfaction of creating a thing of beauty. The student has 
gained knowledge and skill in the use of a new material. 
The student has acquired a worthwhile and pleasant hobby. 


Norman T. Dahl is supervisor of art at Glasgow, Montana. 


Left, assembling the handbag. Below, student with her bag. 
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Curtains silk screened by students of Clement Tetkowski 
at the State College for Teachers, Buffalo. The lacquer 


film method was used. In printing on fabrics, a very simple 
frame is used, similar to that in a December 1953 article. 
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Making a Pinch Bowl Do you know that a ball of clay 


is very much like the Earth? It is round and made of clay, 


a form of earth, just as our home, the Earth, is round and 
made of clay, rock, water and other things. From a supply 
of made-up modeling clay remove a piece about the size 
of your closed hand. Wrap the remaining clay in a piece 
of plastic material or place in a cellophane bag to keep it 
from drying out. A wet piece of old torn sheet or pillow 
case will do. This material is best to use with clay as it is 
not full of lint, and is obtainable. It is always necessary to 
keep clay moist and in a workable condition. 

Now make a little Earth of your own by making the clay 
into a round ball. Roll it around in your hands until it is 
very smooth and round. Of course, some clay will come 


Drawing by Kay Hull 


HERE'S HOW 


Brief descriptions of successful art activities, emphasizing processes and 
techniques. Readers are invited to send short items for these pages. 


of on your hands, but the clay should not be sticky. IF it 
is sticky, set in on a smooth surface and let stand for fifteen 
minutes to dry a little. The clay must not be too dry, either, 
for we have to handle it a lot to make a Pinch Bowl. IF it 
becomes so dry it cracks instead of bends, we have to 
either put that piece back with the other clay and start 
another piece or wrap what we are working with in a wet 
cloth and a piece of plastic and set it aside for a few hours. 
But if the clay is in working condition and we can gently 
press a small depression in it, without the surface cracking, 
we are ready to make our bowl. 

Holding the ball of clay securely in one hand and, with 
the thumb of the other hand, very gently press down on the 
top of the ball making a half-inch depression in the top of 
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the clay. If you have been gentle, and the clay has broken, 
anyway, it is better to start with another piece or re-dampen 
the one you are working with. If the rim at any stage cracks, 
it is best to start over for it is possible to make the whole dish 
or bowl without any large cracks. Hair cracks, if not on the 
rim, may be closed. 

After the first depression has been made, continue gently 
to press down with the thumb while slowly revolving the 
ball of clay in your hand. Do not press the ball out of 
shape or crack the rim. Ass we proceed the ball becomes 
larger, from the inside out. If for any reason we have 
to leave thedish uncompleted, wrap it in awet cloth and wrap 
both clay and cloth in a large piece of plastic material. If 
it is well wrapped it will remain in a damp state for from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 

From this ball of clay we can make almost any form of 
small dish or bowl. We may make a mug shape or a free- 
form style. In continuing the process we keep an unbroken 
rim or edge and keep the walls the same thickness. We 
always keep the bottom about a half inch thick for footing. 

We cannot expect to make a successful Pinch Bowl in a 
moment for it takes much trying and patience. It is very 
basic training for pottery making, for, from it we learn 
the feel of working with clay. 

To make a free-form dish, first make a small paper pattern 
of how you imagine the bottom would look. Draw this out- 
line and cut it out of smooth paper. The pattern should not 
be much larger than the half-formed ball you are making. 
The bottom of the clay has to be spread, from the inside, to 
cover this paper pattern, and that is the reason it should be 
small. The bottom of the dish should remain a half-inch 
thick while, of course, the walls will vary from that, but 
they all should remain the same thickness, as we mentioned 
before. 

After you have finished the dish to your satisfaction, set 
it aside in a sheltered place for about forty-eight hours. 
It should dry slowly, out of drafts. When it is ‘leather hard” 
turn it over and, with a spoon or orangewood stick, carefully 
remove about one-fourth of an inch of clay, in a round 
circle, from the bottom of the dish, leaving a rim at the edge. 
This is called ‘‘footing’’ the dish. It is made so that the dish 
when finished will not ‘‘sweat’’ and damage furniture. Also, 
it helps prevent breakage in the shrinking in firing. It is 
also a good idea to scratch your initials and the date on the 
bottom in the circle of the footing. 

Now the dish must get ‘‘bone dry”’ so that it may be fired 
ina kiln. The first firing is called “Bisque fire." After the 
dish or dishes are Bisque fired they may have a glaze 
applied, either by brush, spray, or they may be dipped in 
the glaze. The latter is preferable for very small dishes. 
After mixing the glaze well, for that is a secret of good 
glazing, they should be dipped and well drained of ex- 
cessive glaze and the footing wiped free of glaze with a 
small piece of carpet or lintless rough material. Lint spoils 
glaze effects. After applying the glaze the dishes should be 
set somewhere to dry. Glaze rubs off very easily, until fired. 
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The second firing is called ‘Glaze fire,’’ and sets the glaze. 
After making several Pinch Bowls, the student has 
learned a great deal and gone a long way towards more 


complicated achievements in pottery making. 


Celia Hafner, who contributes this introduction to clay 
work is a potter and ceramic sculptor. She hes recently 
moved from Oakland, California, to Houston, Texas. Mrs. 
Hafner promises some future articles dealing with ceramics. 


Bending Wire Figures A simple line drawing of an 
animal or other object was the first step in the construction 
of a wire-bending project. Using a continuous line the 
student could better visualize the problems assumed in 
bending a single piece of wire into a definite shape. Some 
figures required more than one piece of wire and this could 
be accomplished by the students most versatile in soldering. 
A piece of wire about four feet in length was.given to each 
one of the students. A variety of pliers was furnished by the 
class or borrowed from the metal shop. The students bent 
some scrap wire with ‘‘round nose’’ and other pliers to get 
the feel of the flexibility of the material. A few tried bend- 
ing coat hangers but felt it was too hard and preferred the 
softer wire. The wire had a tendency to spring out of shape 
and so it was found necessary to place the wire figure on the 
floor and step on it to keep it flat. After the completion of 
the bending the loose ends were soldered. This required 
some patience and a little experience with a soldering iron, 
acid-flux and solder. This work was accomplished by work- 
ing on the metal-top table in the work room. The final step 
was to paint the gray wire with black asphalt varnish. This 
gives contrast and protection from rust. The wire figures 
were hung in the library with black thread which was hardly 
noticeable from a distance. The finished results were quite 
pleasing and presented a variety of possibilities for their use 
in interior decoration. 


Ralph R. Yeck, who contributes this suggestion, teaches 
art at the Emerson Junior High School, Pomona, California. 






















































CAT: by CHARCO 68 

BACKGROUND: by CHARCO 4B 
HEADLINE LETTERING: by CHARCO 28 
SUBHEAD LETTERING: by CHARCO HB 


AT LAST ! 
A SMOOTHER, BLACKER 
CHARCOAL PENCIL 


that takes and holds 
sharp points! 


NO HARD SPOTS... no knots... . no grain. 
Powdered charcoal, scientifically purified, 
makes this lead amazingly smooth 

even in the firm HB grade! 


THE BLACKEST BLACK you've ever seen! 
A special process changes the normal brownish cast 
of charcoal to true jet black! 


UNBELIEVABLY STRONG, long-wearing leads! 
Even the extra-soft 6B will point in a jiffy 

in your pencil sharpener and 

withstand pressure on the flat! 


UNIFORM GRADING, perfectly spaced! 
Four separate formulae create four distinct, 
dependable degrees of hardness. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE, 


naming this magazine, your dealer, and the degree you desire. 


Eagle Pencil Company 
New York « London ¢ Toronto 
Mexico City ¢ Sydney 





You can win one of these 


WAC 
PRIZE 


Flo-master 


TEACHERS’ CONTEST 
108 Prizes in all! 


First Prize. wees $500.00 
Second Prize... $250.00 
Lwin. ee 3 100.00 
farts fs e+ «sos Sep D@oencn 


Forty Honorable 
Mentions of . eeeeeeen $10.°°, 


Sixty FLO-MASTER SETS (as illustrated) 





OLP SF 
The NEW S-22A Set: 
Pocket-size FLO-MASTER with 4 assorted 
Felt Tips. Fine Mark Adapter. 2 oz. can 


Ink. 2 oz. can Cleanser —a $3.90 Value 


Here is all you have to do: 
t — in the coupon for an entry blank and contest 


2 write a letter stating how the Flo-master Felt Tip 
Pen has helped you as a teacher 
3.. Mail the letter with your entry biank and a specl- 
men ot your work done with the Fic-master 
If you haven’t used a Flo-master. you'll be de- 
lighted with this revolutionary pen. It writes on 
any surface — plastic, wood, paper, metal — with 
broad lines or thin lines—heavy or light. The flow 
of ink is accurately controlled by an automatic 
valve. Flo-master inks in eight colors are instant- 
drying, waterproof, smudge-proof. 
To get you started on your letter here are some 
of the uses of the Flo-master we know about. You 
probably have discovered many others. 


7 ae flash-cards, charts, posters, maps 
¢ Wall displays of nursery rhymes 

and Illustrations 
© Object identification cards 

oe chair, etc.) 

wy Ee prenunaletien cards 

© Wall charts of pupi 

accomplishments hist of books 

read, attendance, etc.) 
* Seasonal and activity ty posters 











(Easter, Christmas, 
* Window decorations 
© Marking athletic equipment 
NOTE: Entries must be mailed 
by November 30, 1954 — so — 


COUPON TODAY 


Teachers’ Contest 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., Dept A-17 
153 West 23rd St., New" York 11, N. Y. 


| am Interested in entering your Flo-master 
Teachers’ Contest. Please send me (without obli- 
gation) entry blank and Contest Rules. 


NAME 





STREET & NUMBER 





ciTy____________ZONE-—__ STATE_____ 


NAME OF SCHOOL 








New Water Colors A metallic water- 
color set has recently been announced by 
F. Weber Co. The set consists of eight 
brilliant metallic water colors in metal half- 
pans (assorted colors), and one good quality 
camel's-hair pointed water-color brush. The 
metal box containing the colors has a 
hinged lid and rolled edge construction. 
The metallic colors in the set are brilliant 
gold, rich gold, crimson, blue, green, orange, 
purple and silver. 

For monograms, personalized greeting 
cards, announcements, edging of mats, 
poster headlines, and many other places 
where an accent adds interest and attention, 
you'll find use for these metallic water 
colors. We'll gladly see that details on 
this new item are sent to you. Simply write 
Items of Interest Editor, School Arts Maga- 
zine, 1410 Printers Building, Worcester 8, 
Mass., and ask for the Weber Metallic 
Water Color folder No. 4/8-M. Before 
December 31, please. 


New Item Plastic edging for trays is now 
available from O-P Craft Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio. Exceptionally durable with a hand- 
some gray, satin metallic finish, this edging 
may be bent to iust about any angle or 
shape you wish by submerging in hot water. 
It is then ready to attach to any 4-inch 
thickness item with plastic adhesive. 

You'll find this attractive edging will add 
to the appearance of the O-P Craft items 
you decorate with original designs; and, in 
addition, serve the practical purpose of 
providing a solid raised edge to your fin- 
ished pieces. For additional details, includ- 
ing prices, please write the company in 


Sandusky. 


Pottery Maker A colorfully illustrated 
four-page folder giving complete details 
about the new B & | Pottery Maker is yours 
for the asking. This inexpensive, precision- 
made p.tters wheel has many unique fea- 
tures, making it especially attractive for 
school use. It is completely portable, power 
driven, variable speed, easy to operate, 
has a built-in water container, individual, 
adjustable armrests, attached wedging- 
wire, and reversible throwing head. In 
addition, the base is strong, cast aluminum 
equipped with babbitt and bronze bearings 
for quiet operation and is finished in blue 
waterproof enamel. 

For your free copy of the illustrated folder, 
giving prices and other details about this 
rugged little potters wheel, simply write 
Items of Interest Editor, School Arts Maga- 
zine, 1410 Printers Building, Worcester 8, 
Mass. and ask for the B & | Pottery Maker 
folder. Before December 31, please. 


(Continued on page 38) 





GRUMBACHER 


“4017” 
PURE CAMEL HAIR 


» WATER COLOR 
\\. BRUSHES 


@ schools 
@ ceramics 
@ hobby craft 


FULL SIZES 














WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEALER FOR 
GRUMBACHER SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


—_M. GRUMBACHER 


472 West 34th Street © New York 1, N. Y. 











LTS ARE BETTER 


with 


DRAKENFELD 


CLAYS AND GLAZES 





Let students use clays and glazes that 
are made for each other. Here are a 
few suggestions from the Drakenfeld 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 
Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 
Just add water and adjust to 
proper consistency. 
Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 
Comes ready to use. 

For sparkling results and minimum 
danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
pinholing and crawling, choose from 
these Drakenfeld glazes: 

Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 

Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 

Cone 06-02 Matt 

Cone 07-02 Crystalline 

Cone 07-02 Crackle 

Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 
Write for catalog which includes details on 


dry and liquid overglaze and underglaze 
colors, kilns, wheels and pottery supplies. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place * New York 7, N. Y. 








Brilliant Colors! 


— AQUAPRINT 


WATER-SOLUBLE 


PRINTING INK 


Whatever the craft Made with genuine Artists’ Pigment 


you are teaching: woodworking, model ; The strong, bright colors of Weber Aqua- 
building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics wont print Inks dry with a satiny-smooth finish. 
They are easily washed, with water, from 


° ‘ : 
x-acto knives, ‘pe implements, clothing, and hands . . . and 
ore they leave no stain. 
tools & sets estat 


sr Weber Aquaprint Inks are available in 
designed by craftsmen and precision-made the following colors: 
for fine craftsmanship . ‘ 
Red Magenta Green 


will help you of Purple Yellow White 


Orange Brown Black 


do a better job Turquoise (Light Blue) Dark Blue 
by helping your students get better results . 
and more creative satisfaction. Wea eaar Ge 
Send for 16-page booklet “Helpful 


Hints” on use of modeling tools Highest quality linoleum mounted on 5-ply wood 
FREE. Complete X-acto 98-page cat- block with a white surface as easy to draw on as 
alog FREE paper. In all popular sizes from 2x3” to 9x12”. 


dept. J—10 F. WEBER CO. 


® 
x-acto, Inc. Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
48-41 Van Dam Street PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


Long Island City 1, N. Y. IN 4X1” TUBES St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 








Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer or School Supply Distributor 








MAKE YOUR LESSONS EASIER AND 
LIVELIER WITH SVE FILMSTRIPS 


Join the thousands who have proved to themselves the value of augmenting regular instruction with specially prepared SVE film- 
strips. They are authoritative, versatile, low cost, and are designed to fit your curriculum. 


ADVENTURES WITH % ARTS _AND 
ART MATERIALS a | CRAFTS SERIES 


Upper Primary—Jr. High (Color) Origi- S ; Intermediate-Sr. High (B & W) 
nal color photographs with captions Photographs and drawings with 
show intermediate grade children using " . & captions deal with materials, tools, 
standard art materials and tools to cre- + ‘ ~ and processes used in projects re 
ate interesting designs. Script and color ‘ b lated to crafts indicat<« 1 in the in 
photos by Jessie Todd, M.A., Teacher ag i, , dividual titles. Produced in co- 
of Art, Laboratory School, University of . operation with Chas. A. Bennett 
Chicago. Six individual titles: There Is . Co., Inc. Eight individual titles 
Magic in a Wax Crayon, Let’s Paint, Ceramics, Leatherwork and Whit- 
We Like Clay, There Is Art in Cutting tling, American Braiding Craft, 
Paper, You Can Create with Finger . Native Crafts, You Can Make 
Paint, It’s Fun to Combine Art Ma- ~ Jewelry (Parts I and II), Art in 
terials. Complete set, No. A653S Nature, Art Has Many Uses. Com- 
$28.50. Individual strips——$5.00 plete set, . A6S2SA-—$24.00. 
Individual strips—$3.25 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


(A Business Corporation) 


We invite you to see for yourself. . . 





Complete and mail the coupon at left today 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. SA00 to secure any of these filmstrips for a 10-day 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Cuicaco 14, ILLINoIs 


GENTLEMEN: Send the filmstrip sets indicated below for a “‘no 


obligation” preview. I will either return the sets within 10 days or standing filmstri nd 2x2 slides i 
ask that you bill me (or the school) for them. 8 natty d = slides on Fine 


For preview—No’s PES Ey A Sareea - Arts are illustrated and described in the 56- 
( ) Free Educational Catalog 
( ) “Teaching With A Filmstrip” booklet 


“no obligation” preview. Many more out- 


page SVE Educational Catalog. Request 
your FREE personal copy today along with 
the booklet, “Teaching With A Filmstrip.” 


Name 














give 


your 
students 


big 
pluses 


_@ more vigorous technique 
with 54% stronger Venus 


e more brilliance with Venus’ 
27% greater mark-ability 


@ more variety 
with 29 non-fade colors 


‘ @ more striking effects 
with water soluble colors 


with 


coloring pencils 


Everything about Venus...its great color range, its 
strength and brilliance, its variety of effects... 
encourages creative freedom and ex- 
perimentation. Order Venus now 

in the easel pack...12 or 24 as- 

sorted colors. FREE... beautiful 

color folder with painting and 

supplementary text by artist 

Tyrus Wong demonstrating 

Venus richness, versatility. 

Write American Pencil Co., 

Hoboken, N. J. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 36) 


New Glaze Sprayer This new electric 
sprayer, manufactured by Burgess, is offered 
to you through Jane Snead Ceramic Studio, 
176 Elm St., Bridgeport, Conn. It is de- 
signed to meet the demand for a self- 
contained ceramic glaze sprayer, but may 
also be used to spray paint and insecticides. 
The top part of the unit houses the motor 
and handle; the lower portion consists of a 
large mason-thread jar with 25-ounce 
capacity. There is a sliding adjustment to 
regulate the spray pattern and volume, a 
trigger-switch control and corrosion-proof 
cylinder. The unit weighs only 2) pounds. 
For further details and prices, simply write 
Jane Snead Ceramic Studio at their Bridge- 
port address. 


Christmas Decorations A booklet of 
ideas and specific suggestions for the 
Christmas season is offered by Dennison 
Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. There are 
sixteen pages in it which illustrate and de- 
scribe a host of greetings, tree trims, table 
decorations, party favors and other Christ- 
mas decoration activities for school and 
home. It’s not too early to start planning 
for Christmas parties. This booklet offers 
you a source for ideas. For your copy, 
simply send 15 cents to the Dennison Co. 
(address above) and ask for a copy of 
“Make It a Merry Christmas.” 


Therapists to Meet The 37th Annual 
Conference of the American Occupational 
Therapy Association will be held at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., Oc- 
tober 16-22. Highlights of the full program 
are as follows: October 16-17, Preliminary 
Meetings; 18 and 19, Institute—Interper- 
sonal Relations; 20, 21 and 22, General 
Conference, Theme: ‘‘Capitalize Your As- 
sets." Complete details are available 
through Margaret D. Clarke, AOTA, 33 
West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Relief Map Aetivities A _ booklet 
offered by Curriculum Laboratory of Temple 
University gives much practical help in 
working out the details of relief map activi- 
ties. All materials used are inexpensive 
and easily available to you. The three 
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techniques for making maps are described 
in detail for you—papier-mache, copper 
foil, and felt. Each of these methods has 
been classroom tested and may be used at 
almost any grade level, subject, of course, 
to modification by the teacher, depending 
upon the ability of the pupils. 

After your map is made, it may be 
colored or decorated as suggested in the 
pamphlet or let your pupils use free rein in 
choosing appropriate colors and border 
designs. Here is a very practical and useful 
way to integrate your art lessons with 
geography. The booklet has nine mimeo- 
graphed pages, stapled in a paper cover. 

For your copy, simply send 20 cents to 
Curriculum Laboratory, Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, Teachers College, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and ask for a copy of “How to Make 
Relief Maps.” 
























Glaze Selectors Teachers and students 
may now select ceramic glazes by sight. 
This is the objective of the Glaze Selectors 
developed by Pemco Corporation, Balti- 
more, Maryland, producer of ceramic art 
materials. Each card contains fired samples 
of the glazes in that group. Fired ‘‘buttons"’ 
are firmly mounted on a double laminated 
12- by 16-inch folding-back card. Under 
each ‘button’ is shown the Pemco number 
of that particular glaze. 

The three cards’ cover Cone 06 Glazes, 
Cone 010 Glazes and Engobes and Pemco 
Pasgobes. The Cone 06 Glaze Selector 
shows the 50 colors available. The Cone 
010 Glaze Selector contains fired samples 
of 14 nontoxic glazes and 14 clay powder 


colors for slip decoration and sgrafitto work. 


The Pasgobe Selector contains 41 samples 
including 6 new Fleckle Pasgobes. Pemco 
Glaze Selectors may be secured direct from 
Pemco Corporation, Baltimore 24, Mary- 
land, at nominal cost. 


New Oil Colors On its 200th birthday 
(1754-1954), the Artists’ Materials Di- 
vision of Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 
announces a new line of “triple tested,” 
“certified permanent” artists’ oil colors in a 
new style of packaging. The complete line 
includes 69 oil colors, both in studio-size 
and medium-size tubes, and is now on dis- 
play in art stores in a new, especially de- 
signed self-service counter rack. 


(Continued on page 40) 


ONLY 


$3.95 


COMPLETE 
Vit 







Make your own 
greeting cards, signs, 
announcements, efc. 


INTRODUCING 


The Nu Media Screen Printing Kit No. 6 


Through the discovery of Nu Media, the Nu Media screen printing process was 


developed. It is a new method of the silk screen technique actually practical for school 


and home use. It is so simple and clean that even elementary children enjoy the thrill 


of screen reproduction. 


Write Dept SA for further information about this new screen process. 


WILSON ARTS & CRAFTS. FariBAuLt, MINNESOTA 








Announcing the £12") 








































POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 
before available at such ® popular 
Price. Versatile enough for the most 
advanced craftsman, yet simple 
enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
built for smooth, long-lived perform- 
ance. Compact, portable, mounts 
anywhere. Ideal for schools and home 
ceramic studios. 


URE 

yeti nal NEVER BEFORE 
‘ RE s 
ortt © LOW a prRict 


DESIGNED Fop Schoerakt 





New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con- 

trols provides speed range from 38 to 130 r.p.m. Other 

features include built-in water container, attached 

wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 

recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 
or write for complete literature. 


B a | Manufacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis. 

















generations have 
learned their painting 


A-B-Cs 
with DEVOE'S famous 
school water color set 








No. 118 


Designed to meet the 
most rigid school specifica 
tions. Available in all stand 
ard sizes and assortments; 
cakes; semi-moist pans. In- 
sist on Devoe when you 
order — the standard for six 
generations. 


New catalog will be sent to 
teachers on request. 








OIL COLORS © WATER COLORS 
TEMPERA @ DRY ART COLORS 


(seme reas 





Devoe & Raynolds Company, inc., Lovisville, Ky 
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Teering 


PENS 


FASTER 
EASIER 


20 DIFFERENT STYLES 
FOR COMPLETE VERSATILITY 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 39) 


Metal Enameling Booklet To make 
enameling on copper easy for beginners, the 
American Art Clay Company has just 
published a 24-page booklet entitled 
““Amaco Metal Enameling.'’ Methods of 
application illustrated and described are: 
Dusting, Spatula Method, Pouring, Dip- 
ping, Spraying, Stencil Method and Paint- 
ing. Other subjects discussed include: 
Cleaning the Metal, Kiln Firing, Finishing 
Enameled Pieces, Metal Foil, Attaching 
Jewelry Findings, Enameling Gold and 
Silver, Counter-enameling, Soldering, and 
Traditional Techniques. There is also a 
listing of electric Amaco Metal Enameling 
Kilns and Amaco Metal Enamels in both 
80 and 200 mesh. In addition, the process 
and techniques for making specific items 
such as earrings, bowls, pins, cuff links, 
pendants and many other useful pieces of 
enameling are described and illustrated. To 
cover handling and mailing costs, this new 
24-page booklet carries a nominal price 
of 25 cents postpaid. For your copy, send 
cash or stamps to the Educational Depart- 
ment, American Art Clay Company, 4715 
West 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Indiana. 


Airbrush Catalog For those interested 
in airbrush equipment, Thayer & Chandler, 
910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill., offers 
you their 18-page catalog of airbrushes. 
In it you will find described, illustrated and 
priced the complete line of airbrushes and 
accessories, manufactured by this company 
since 1891. In addition, there is a page of 
airbrush exercises—helpful to the beginner. 
These illustrated exercises help you visualize 
the various strokes and techniques for attain- 
ing different values of color and effects. For 
your free copy of the booklet, simply write 
Items of Interest Editor, School Arts Maga- 
zine, 149 Printers Building, Worcester 8, 
Mass. and ask for the Thayer & Chandler 
Airbrush Catalog. Before October 31, 
please. 


National Soap Sculpture Committee 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., 
announces their new 28th Annual Soap 
Sculpture Competition to open in the fall of 
1954. As has been the custom of the Com- 
mittee in the past, traveling exhibits will be 
assembled from the thousands of sculptures 
submitted and they will be routed from the 
committee’s headquarters throughout the 
schools of the nation as a public service. 


Craft Catalog The new Kit Kraft catalog 
features a complete leathercraft line and 
contains a variety of other crafts such as 
Metal Tooling, Textile Painting, Beadcraft, 
Shellcraft, Oven Paints, Cork, etc. It is the 
largest catalog this company has ever pub- 
lished; and is yours for the asking. Simply 
write, Kit Kraft, Dept. AU6, 7373 Melrose 
Ave., Hollywood 46, Callif., and ask for a 
copy of their new catalog. 


(Continued on page 42) 


SPEEDBALL 
LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


SPEEDBALL 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


History, Booklets, School Calendars 
and Christmas Card Programs 
should be planned now! 

Know the full benefits of good Block Printing Program. 
Send today for free lesson plans and order a stock of 


the familiar Speedball Lino Cutter Sets No. 1. Sold at 
all school supply houses. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. - CAMDEN 1, NJ. 


SPEEDBALL PENS, CUTTERS and PRODUCTS 





NEW 
| 38-Page 
Ceramic 
Catalog 


Free to Schools and Institutions 
... Write on Letterhead 


We carry a complete line of supplies and equipment 


for ceramics, including COPPER ENAMELING. 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


Professional staff of long experience 


3517 Riverside Drive, Dept. SA-10, Dayton 5, Ohio 








Get prompt service from one of the largest stocks 
of leather, lacing and accessories, in the country. Also, wood- 
enware, beadwork, metalwork, and allied crafts. We specialize 
in complete service to schools. Send for big, free, 52-page 
catalog. Write Dept. SA-10. 


SAX BROS., INC., 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





MO D.5.AN 


DUAL-PURPOSE ART DESK 


Designed by a school architect. Equipped with 
automatic raising and lowering device for effi- 
ciency and silent operation. 


Available in Palomino or Natural Birch Finish, 
Free Catalog on Request 


DESKS OF AMERICA, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 6, CONNECTICUT 





FREE TO TEACHERS! 


FULL SIZE 
JAR OF 


Ready Mixed 


TEXTILE 


PAINT 


Textile Painting projects are enthusiastically wel- 
comed by all age groups. Pactra’s Ready-Mixed 
Textile Paints are the answer for begi or ex- 
pert alike! Used right from the jar means no mixing 
—no mess—no left over colors at period’s end. 24 
brilliant colors available—including pastels—that 
ere fast drying...an advantage, too, when class- 
room time is limited. 

WRITE TODAY TO... 


Chemical Company 
1213 North Highland Avenue 
Les Angeles 38, Calif. 








You will draw better figures 
With this lifelike 
ARTIST'S MANIKIN 


! 4.95 pw». 

For Professionol or Amateur! 
Here is your ideal model. It 
tokes any pose—holds it— 
and works cheap. Sturdy 
wire skeleton duplicates any 
body action, foam rubber 
simulotes flesh movement. 
it’s large—over 1 ft. high. 

TOBY PRODUCTS 

Bex 175 York, Pa. 








“PRECIOUS STONES FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE” 


Quality stones specially suitable for classroom use sent on 30- 
day approval. No obligation to any purchase. For better buys 
in stones and unequaled service write to: 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 
Importer of Precious Stones 
417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








On Security for the Teacher A Ne- 
braska reader, who asks that her name be 
withheld, sends us the following comments 
on our September 1954 editorial: ‘I read 
and reread your editorial, Security for the 
Teacher. If everyone felt as you have ex- 
pressed your feelings in this editorial, | 
doubt whether there would be as an acute 
shortage of teachers as exists today. In 
many communities the teachers are criti- 
cized if they act like the parents of their 
pupils. | mean that if a teacher dates, 
dances, or even participates in some of the 
sports, she or he is severely criticized. 

“The lack of security, | believe, is also 
another factor in teacher shortages. If 
teachers are included in the Social Security 
plan they should not lose their money al- 
ready invested in a pension plan. One 
standard for retirement should be made, 
teachers should feei free to leave one state 
for another without losing their accrued 
pension in the first state. Teachers often lie 
awake at night trying to plan work or an 
approach which will help some pupil make 
progress, or help him to solve some emo- 
tional problem. A good education is ex- 
pensive—often the return from that invest- 
ment is small for teachers. You did a fine 
piece of writing on that editorial. Not 
nearly enough people are as interested in 
the problems of the schoolteacher as should 
take an interest. It is gratifying to know 
that there are some who do take an interest." 


Bouquet for Alice Baumgarner Sig- 
rid Rasmussen of Menomonie, Wisconsin, 
writes to compliment the editor of our Ques- 
tions You Ask page: “Your page in the 
School Arts magazine could well be the 
front page; but many people, like me, start 
their magazine reading from the back to the 
front, and | always read your page first. 
About a month ago | had a workshop with a 
group of sixty young people at the county 
normal for Kenosha and Racine counties. At 
the conclusion, they asked questions; and of 
course, the inevitable question about cor- 
relation came up. | turned to the magazine 
rack behind me and read your article in the 
June issue. That evening | was having din- 
ner with Helen Patton, art director of the 
Racine public schools, and she said, ‘You 
know the best thing | have read recently is 

* | broke in, ‘I know just what you are 
going to say’ and together we said ‘Alice 
Baumgarner in the June School Arts.’ A 
lot of art sins have been committed in the 
name of correlation.” 


Note from Saskatchewan The super- 
visor of art of Regina, Saskatchewan, writes 
the following message: “Please add my 
name to your list of grateful art educators for 
the excellent job you are doing as editor of 
School Arts. Your magazine is rated first 
choice by our teachers in Regina, and at 
their request it has been placed in the refer- 
ence library of all our large schools. We 
have especially liked articles by Dr. Lowen- 
feld and Dr. Gaitskell, indicating recogni- 
tion of broadened interests in art education.” 


TALENS & SON, INC. 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 

















Grazing Horse by Keizan 


FREE PRINT EXHIBIT 


Treat your school to a cultural exhibition of rare 
handmade color wood-block prints. Landscapes, 
birds, and flower compositions. No charge or obli- 
gation. Plan to show before the Holidays. Ex- 
hibits available for immediate shipment. Write 
for folder K giving details. 


The Robert Lee Gallery 
Newtown, Conn. 





©-P Cratt Salt and Pepper Shakers offer outstanding pos- 
sibilities for unusua! stunning shakers. Easily designed 
and colored. Size 1%” square x 1%" high. Beautifully 

as illustrated from clear basswood. Two shakers 


po dow 36 or more sets ... .23c set 
25c set Postage extra. 


fepreres Apolo age 


for designing and decorating. Free to 


SANDUSKY, OHIO. 





Larson LEATHERCRAFT 


Careful grading pTtleigelali-1 1: WuUGlity 


Same day shipments * Complete stock 


FREE!—Illustrated Catalog 
WRITE TODAY! Big new book of ideas, 
tools and materials for leathercraft. Many 
items especially for SCHOOLS. Articles 
offered cover whole range of skills, from 
enone MS expert craftsman. Use one 
COMPLETE source for ordering all 
| seme and tools you need. Orders 
shipped same day received. 
Accurate grading and guaranteed quality assures consist- 
ently excellent results. Write for your free catalog. 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4110, Chicago 24, Ill. 








MAKE POTTERY 


me a a= 


New book _ you how... 25c 


If you can make a pie crust, you can 

make pottery. Simply roll out pottery 

clay, cut and shape it. Information- 

packed book with many photos shows 

you how. Make lovely plates, boxes, 

vases, tiles, jewelry, etc., with CERA- 

MITE, the new wonder clay you bake 

to everlasting hardness right in your 

own kitchen oven! With Fen" oe you 

canlearnina single da 5c for book or $5.95 for big 19- 
piece pottery kit which inclod isclodes clay, glazes, tools, book and 
everything you need to start. Satisfaction — 


ETTL sryetos, Inc., Studio 
ETTL ART CENTE GL ENVILLE, CONN. 





to get BETTER RESULTS 

and GREATER SATISFACTION 

teaching Arts and Crafts 

H tt's illustrated lists 

and prices all the tools oy sup- 
led tor making hundreds 


attractive articles 
in metal, wood, | leather, Pottery, 
etc. 








block printing, basketry, toymak- 
ing, looms and weaving. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 





rec AGROLITE 


© *‘600" MATTE nat @ 
(You can work over!) 


© "100" g LEAR a gua 
**600"" Damar Varnis pos 
© Glossy and Matte BLACK 
and WHITE. Rich Gold and Aluminum. 
SOLD AT ART SUPPLY STORES. 


Write Today for FREE Literature. 
ACROLITE, INC.. Dept.S, HILLSIDE, N. J. iy 


4¢ 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 40) 


Handicraft Catalog In their new cata- 
log for the 1954-55 school year, Eastern 
Handicraft Supply Co., 151 Spring St., 
New York 12, N. Y., has listed items for 
almost every type of art craft activity. 
Among the new listings are such crafts as 
candlemaking, decorative plastics, tole- 
ware jewelry and trays, metal enameling, 
tile and glass painting, wood bead-figure- 
craft and others, as well as the more familiar 
crafts of leathercraft, ceramics, basketry, etc. 
All are described and illustrated in their 
new 96-page pocket-size catalog. For 
your free copy, write to the company at 
Room 89, using the address above. They 
also offer samples of colorful plastic chips. 
You'll find many uses for them in decorating 
place mats, lamp shades, mobiles, etc. 


New Table Design Called trapezoidal 
design, this new unit is manufactured by The 
National Schoo! Furniture Co., Odenton, 
Maryland, and is classified as Romper 
Table No. 2335. It permits grouping in an 
infinite variety of combinations governed 
only by the size of the group and the pur- 
pose of the particular activity. These tables 
are easily moved about and quickly inter- 
changeable with any other units. Romper 
tables are made with high-pressure laminate 
in a choice of Honey Maple or Silver Birch 
wood grain patterns; they have low light 
reflectivity, the surfaces are immune to acids, 
paint or ink and can be cleaned with a 
damp cloth. For further details, please 
write the company. 


Teaching Aids Source Booklet This 
new item is the ninth revised edition of a 
booklet entitled ‘Sources of Free and In- 
expensive Teaching Aids,” published as a 
service to teachers by Mr. Bruce Miller, 
P.O. Box 369, Riverside, California. Mr. 
Miller is Superintendent of Schools for 
Riverside. In its 32 pages you will find 
classified by subject the names and ad- 
dresses of concerns offering teaching aids of 
just about every description. In addition, a 
line or two of text gives you the essentials 
of the material offered and the price, if any. 
Many items are free to teachers; others only 
a token amount. Mr. Miller makes a 
charge of 50 cents for the booklet to cover 
his printing and mailing expenses. Please 
write direct to him for your copy. 


WANT NEW IDEAS 


for Classroom Activitiese 


Our latest 1954 catalog of handi- 
craft supplies will help you find 
many new activities that are fun, 
entertaining and educational. 


Write for 
FREE CATALOG 


Contains information on Art 
Supplies; Metal Etching; 
Wooden Plates and hundreds 
of other things interesting to 
art teachers. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS Geese ox 





PF ISERAMO 


MODELING 

CLAY 

Bakes in an Ordinary Oven 
YOUR ART CLASS can mold 
or model dishes, ash trays, vases, 
statuettes, figurines. Seramo 
bakes to a hard chip- resistant, 
crack-free pottery at just 250°. 
Used in hundreds of classrooms. 


Write for freee HANDBOOK 
“Seramo Modeling Clay.” 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 $. Webash Ave. @ Chicago 5, Illinois 








aX FINISH LEATHER like an EXPERT with 
, Fibing’ 4 DYEING and REFINISHING KIT 


Create your own fine leather gifts. Add 
a rich lustrous professional finish with 
Fiebing's Leather Refinishing Kit. 
Contains 9 basic preparations 
everything you need for a com- 
plete job. Order Now—make 
your own gifts for Christmas. 


= Complete Kit $3.50 Postpaid 
ia FIEBING’S Handbook on How to 
DYE and REFINISH LEATHER 
ASK YOUR DEALER or write direct 
FIEBING CHEMICAL CO. 


? 518 South 2nd St.» Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 








CRAFTOOL 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
ELECTRIC VARIABLE SPEED 
POTTERS WHEELS 
TREADLE & KICK WHEELS 
BANDING & DECORATING WHEELS 
BALL MILLS 
GEM CUTTING MACHINES 
MODELING & TRIMMING TOOLS 
CERAMIC ACCESSORIES 


Write for complete catalog. 


Craftools, Inc.401 Broadway, N.Y. 13, N.Y. 











IDEAS FOR CLASSES 


a? A Complete Booklet Listing 
‘brass, copper, aluminum for metal pictures 
+ « « panets for burnt wood etching . 
glorified glass, mirrors... . sketching 
boards for oii, water color, . Hun- 
ARTCRA FT dreds of easy challenging pretitette a 
CATALOG hobbies. Write 
Dept.S, THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren ’ Chicago 7, Illinois 















HOW DO YOU EVALUATE CHILD ART? 


Gretchen Grimm, chairman of the art department at Wiscon- 
sin State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, writes on a question 
which puzzles many teachers—how do you evaluate child art? 


In order to attempt to evaluate anything, we must first know 
at what we are aiming and where we are going. General and 
specific goals must be set up for any subject which we at- 
tempt to evaluate. The unique field of art requires a likewise 
unique goal and form of evaluation. Therefore, we attempt 
first to formulate our objectives. The aim of art for children 
used to be to produce second Rembrandts—to develop 
artists. In the last fifteen years this aim has changed ma- 
terially. We no longer work to develop artists alone but we 
work for the purpose of enriching the lives and the culture of 
all. Thinking of art in these terms changes decidedly the 
whole point of view. 

Think first of the art class as a time when children may 
relax, enjoy themselves and grow through creative expression. 
Personal expression stands out above all else. The art class 
must first of all be a place where opportunities are offered 
Further than that it must aid 
each individual in his general adjustment and the enrich- 


for creative self-expression. 
ment of his personality. It should sharpen his powers of 
observation, increase his ability to appreciate art and 
beauty wherever found, and enrich his daily life experiences 
Although it gives a 
fine chance for enjoyment and relaxation, it also must 


and the level of his general culture. 


carry some responsibility for the culture of our civilization. 
To have a cultured civilization, we must work for it. It does 
not just come. It is built. Our culture is a democratic, free, 
highly civilized one. If art in the schools is properly handled, 
it should produce citizens who fit into a civilization com- 
posed of independent thinkers, happy and flexible people 
able to adjust to new and progressive situations. This being 
our aim, evaluation should be simple. Many administrators 
Although 
many fine people in our field of art have done much good 
research and study, as yet no one has come forth with a 
sound and thorough standardized test which is accepted by 
the majority of modern art educators today. Art, because 
of its unique character and aims, must be presented, con- 
ducted and evaluated differently from other subjects in the 
curriculum. 

In September 1950 the Art Educationist, published by 
the Binney and Smith Company, came out with one of the 


think of evaluation as related to standard tests. 


most sensible suggestions | have heard. They stated eleven 
points to consider in the evaluation of child art, as follows: 





beginning teacher 


(1) Is he interested in and does he enjoy his art experiences 
more? (2) Is he observant? (3) Is his imagination being 


stimulated? (4) Is his inventiveness and ingenuity active? 
(5) Is there improvement in his manipulative skills and 
knowledge of art processes? (6) Is there evidence of 
greater courage and confidence in exercising his own crea- 
tive powers? (7) Does he appreciate more and is he learn- 
ing to evaluate his own creations in terms of progress? 
(8) Is his freedom of expression in the ascendency, and fear, 
tension and other inhibiting factors on the decline? (9) Is 
there evidence of an over-all development in the various areas 
of growth in art expression? (10) Is he making enjoyable 
progress? (11) Is he motivated by <n enthusiastic desire 
to keep working?” If we could on! y consider art a mechani- 
cal process, evaluation would be simp!e. if st were a definite 
standard subject like English, or m=thematics, it would be 
easy. In mathematics the probler. ‘+ sither right or wrong. 
If in art we evaluate ‘‘copy work, we ould easily set 
standards of judging. But as soon as the word creative 
enters the scene, our rules and standards crumble. 

Another item which immediately confronts us is what we 
mean by evaluation. Do we mean to place a mark or grade 
on a report card to satisfy school codes or parents’ requests? 
Do we mean evaluating as a means of guiding and directing, 
a part of the learning process? Webster says it means “‘to 
| om afraid it all too often is a 
gadget for pacifying parents. They want that old broken- 
down report card to brag or hold over the child's head— 
one human appraising another. Ridiculous! A\nd, until we 
abolish this age-old and stupid custom, we will not have 


fix the value of; appraise.” 


gotten to first base in the business of education for a demo- 
cratic and cultured civilization. 

All of our greatest art educators say: do not copy any- 
thing and do not compare one child's work with that of 
another. Right there we establish two premises. One, the 
work to be good art must be a creative thing. Second, 
appraise a child by considering him, his potentialities, 
limitations, and growth. Do not appraise him in comparison 
with other children. 
human personalities and emotions, not formulas or rules. 
We are looking at a child's work—not an adult's. His 
standards are different. He cannot possibly produce on an 
adult level. Children’s crt work and adults’ are entirely 
diferent, and must be evaluated thus. So, when you know 
a child well, his background, feelings, desires, emotions, 


Remember, we are concerned with 


general abilities, you may then be in a position to try to 
evaluate his art work as a part of his learning process. 
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24 SHEETS 


11 sheets give you the instructions and 
technical information for making the 
basic shapes and forms. 


13 sheets show you superlative examples 
of paper sculpture with the author’s 
comments and technical diagrams of 
how the example was done. 


Examples include: musical instruments, 
Christmas symbolic figures, figures of 
men and women, symbolic masks, bird, 
leaf and flower forms and heads 


The 24 sheets—17” x 11” are inserted in 
a folder style cover for easy access. 


In Your Art Classes—Here's How To Use 
PAPER SCULPTURE 


by M. Grace Johnston, Arts High School, Newark, N. J. 


You can use paper sculpture in your classes successfully 
with these teacher-written and illustrated methods given by 
Miss Johnston in PAPER SCULPTURE. 


This portfolio gives you the details; the kind of paper to 
use and the techniques of cutting, bending, scoring, fold- 
ing and curling that your students can use in creative design 
in three dimensions. 


The author-teacher gives you illustrated examples of 
finished paper sculpture, discusses with you the approach, 
the details of the process and the technical instructions with 
a diagrammed outline of the methods used. 

With PAPER SCULPTURE you'll find ideas that are ex- 
cellent for decoration, bulletin-board notices, posters, 
murals, stage decorations, and those in the abstract present 
wonderful opportunities in experimenting. 

PAPER SCULPTURE in many school art classes has 
brought an entirely new approach to art; and the accomplish- 
ments of both the individual student and the students as a 
group have been gratifying to the art teachers. As evi- 
dence of this, the PAPER SCULPTURE portfolio is now in its 
second printing. 


Try PAPER SCULPTURE $3 75 


in your art classes 


SSS EM ete te) Be geley- he: 
The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers, 1410 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send... 


(] Payment enclosed 


copies of PAPER SCULPTURE at $3.75 
] Send bill payable in 30 days 





19 CHAPTERS 


1 Chapter giving 22 ways to use crayons 
18 Chapters of teaching methods and 
suggestions 

92 Illustrations of pupils’ work done 
with crayons 

6 full-page illustrations in colors 

100 pages, 7” x 10” 

Bound in cardboard with laminated 
protective covers. 





Order copies today $3.95 postpaid 


How To Get Creative Art Work 


Creative Expression 
with CRAYONS 


by Elise Reid Boylston, formerly Elementary Art Supervisor 
Atlanta, Georgia 


With crayons, the most commonly available art material, 
this book gives you the many ways crayons may be used 
and the methods of guidance to use in getting creative art 
work from pupils 

The first four chapters give you the part that crayons play 
in the art work of children and 22 different techniques for 
using crayons. 

The following 15 chapters take up the questions of why 
children draw the way they do; what you can expect from 
the lower grades and what from the upper grades; what to 
watch for in children’s work; how to stimulate a class in 
introducing the lesson; and the inspiration that children 
get from the holidays, music, stories, nature, humor and 
craftwork. 

With this book in your hands you'll have practical ex- 
amples of the best methods of teaching art based on the 
schoolroom experience of the author. With crayons as 
the medium, this book tells you about the guidance and 
leadership you can use successfully to get creative art 
work from children. 





THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers, 1410 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send 


..copies of CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH CRAYONS at $3.95 each 


CRAFT 
BOOKS 


for your art teaching 


ideas 





methods 





techniques 





Ceramics - Pottery 


1. COMPLETE BOOK OF POTTERY 
MAKING—Kenny ide . « « SAR0 
If ever a book was correctly ean this book is. Modern 
techniques well illustrated, 344 visual aids diagrams, 187 
large photos—250 pages in all 


2. CERAMICS BOOK—Aller . . . . $3.00 
96 pages packed with step by step illustrations of 
processes, methods and techniques plus modern designs 


3. CREATIVE CERAMICS—tLester . . $4.25 
Excellent for art classes—interesting history, practical 
information covering forms, figures and titles 


4. POTTER'S CRAFT—Binns . . . . $3.00 
125 pages filled with practical help for turning, glazing, 
firing, mold making and plaster casting. 


Jewelry 


5S. JEWELRY MAKING—Winebrenner . $5.00 
A guide to creative jewelry work. Gives information on 
designing, tools and processes. 1117 designs and steps 
in process 


6. JEWELRY AND ENAMELING—Pack $4.50 
A work manual now in its second and revised edition. 
Complete in every way—each project given in outlined 
detail. 


Designs for Crafts 


7. DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND 
CRAFTSMEN-—Wolchonok . . . . . $4.95 
Tells how to discover and develop designs. Thoroughly 
modern, 1280 illustrations suggest design creations. 
224 pages. 


8. DESIGN FOR THE CRAFTSMAN— 
Ga «s+ -« * - « Saas 
Presents the rules and underlying ottestiiins for making 
designs. For 14 years this book has been used by 
instructors. 


9. DESIGN FUNDAMENTALS—Feldstad $5.75 
One of the most informative books available on modern 
design. 164 pages—wonderfully well illustrated. 


Prices of these books guaranteed until 
November 1, 1954 


Creative Hands Bookshop at SCHOOL ARTS 
1410 Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Mass 


Please send books 


1 


Enclosed is $ 


S 8.3 3 *& 9 


including 12 cents postage per 


) Payment enclosed CJ Send bill payable in 30 days book. 


Name .. 


Address 





Post Office . 












ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


What about ways and means of presenting what used to be 
called Art Appreciation? Is it feasible to have in the school 
system traveling kits of fine pictures, or is it preferable for 
each school to have its own library? Are slides preferable 
to prints? With what age child might this be started? 
Wisconsin 


Art Appreciation fortunately has changed from the Date- 
of-birth-and-death to something much more meaningful. 


Why not Art Around Us? 


that the teachers develop community resource files. 


In extension classes | suggest 
They 
sometimes choose to work as school groups, sometimes as 
individuals. A teacher and her class could do the same sort 
of thing. The teachers use index cards to list one to a card, 
the important buildings, the recognized painters, sculptors, 
craftsmen. The names of people in the community who 
could be invited in to demonstrate their field of art, to show 
slides or pictures, and to talk about some trip of special 
interest to the pupils are listed. Usually teachers go on 
This doesn't 
specifically answer your question. These suggestions spread 
responsibilities and help to build awareness in both teacher 


and pupil. 


to list sources of supply for scrap materials. 


Why not try for twenty or more good reproductions of 
pictures of some interest to the age groups you serve. These 
could be mounted and be housed in cardboard carrying 
This 


would cost between two and three hundred dollars plus your 


cases so that you could take them about with you. 


time in making the portfolios for protection and carrying. 
The picture will approximate the original in color and size. 
It can be displayed at child’s eye level on an easel or in 
the chalk trough. 
at least a week. This gives some living-with-it time, and 
Why not 


try borrowing slides from a good loan source, museum or 


Each classroom could have the picture 
means that all pictures are in use all of the time. 


university, and try out this way of presenting works of art? 
You might use post cards in an opaque projector. 

Prints can be used with all age levels—for different kinds 
of learning. Their use puts no additional burden on the 
classroom teacher. Schools will want to purchase some 
prints for their own but those bought for city-wide use can 
serve many. Sometimes slides can be confusing because the 


natural tendency is to show so many at one time. 
Are we ever justified in using patterns? As in a study of 
animals? New Hampshire 


What is your own purpose instudying animals? Dothe children 
have a purpose for this study? Is their purpose the same as 


yours? Do you want the children to become curious about 





questions you ask 


animals? Are you interested in how the children feel about 
animals? Is your purpose to have the children memorize 
facts about animals or are you more concerned about the 
attitudes the children develop not only toward animals but 
toward all learning? 

When you hand a child a pattern to draw around it is as 
if you said to him, ‘Here is what | consider to be perfection. 
| am not interested in what you think or how you feel. | am 
not curious about what your concept may be. | don't care 
to see how much you have learned. | don’t want you to 
take a chance ever, for anything. | don't want you to 
adventure. You'll be comfortable and safe if you do only 
what | tell you, exactly when and precisely how | tell you. 
Get into a little groove, - -."" Do you really mean to say 
anything of this sort? Do you believe that just keeping your 
pupils occupied with something is adequate teaching? Are 
you helping your children to learn to depend on them- 
selves? to respect their own efforts? to strive to improve on 
their own work? 

It's the child 


Your first consideration is for him and his 
abilities. Patterns hinder learning. 


You see how deep your question goes. 
who matters. 


Could you give me some information about books or art 
materials that might help me to do some painting in my 
spare time. | want step by step directions. | had fine 
courses many years ago but have forgotten because it’s 
been so long since I’ve painted. Ohio 


Perhaps your public library could help you to secure some 
books which you could use. There are many, many how- 
to-do-it books on the market, few of them are worth space 
in a personal library. You feel that you need a book. 
Among the ones listed here you may find some help. Once 
these books have given you the courage to collect materials 
and start painting you will soon discard them. Each person 
develops his own way of working. The painter who writes 
about his art is expressing his own opinion, describing his 
use of techniques. He is not stating a law so don't feel 
bound or restricted. Gasser—Casein Painting-Methods and 
Demonstrations; Bradshaw & Haselhust—I Wish | Could 
Paint; Blanch—Methods and Techniques for Gouache 
Painting; Dehn—Water Color Painting; Smith—Watercolor 
Painting for the Beginner. All of these books were pub- 
lished between 1945 and 1951. 


Dr. Alice Baumgarner is director of art education, State of 
New Hampshire. Questions may be addressed to her at the 
State House, Concord, New Hampshire, or sent to the editor. 
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QUARTERS 

FT HEAD j 

pray shlB voce or i aR 

Iwork and jewelry-making toolsan 

soa for teachers and oun. OS 
for folderon plain and fancy sterling 
beads for necklaces, bracelets, 
earrings and buttons. Pewter 
and copper available in sheets 
and circles for bowls and trays. 


atalog S is yours for 
7 You money refunded 
on first $3.00 order. 


AFTS SUPPLY C 
. ~ play Providence, R.I. 








RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO. 
TRENTON, W. J. 


MAKES PASTING A PLEASURE 











Big Savings...LEATHER 


Now, for the first time, you can buy full sides of top 
grain cowhide at our special, amazingly low “Tan- 
nery-to-you” prices. For details, write Dept 7. 


W. D. Byron & Sons, Williamsport, Md. 


Fine cowhide tanners since 1832 





JEWELRY TEACHERS—CRAFTSMEN 
SELECT YOUR OWN! ss PRECIOUS STONES 


Finest collections available. Send on 30-day approval. Pay 
only for what you keep. Expertly cut and polished. Perfect 
for rings, Goodies pendants, earrings. 
AMETHYST, GARNET, TOPAZ, JADE, etc., in assortments 
or selected groups, cuts and sizes. 

50 cents and up-— SEND TODAY 


JOHN J. BARRY CO., Dept. A, 447 Book Bldg. Detroit 26, Mich. 





(FREE CATALOG 
ot ! ART & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


i) 
MRM A Dependable source of Supply For ART and CRAFT 
wie partments. May we serve you. 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


WEBB Dept. SA1054 Wheeling, W. Va. 





{ COLORS 


ALPHACOLOR 3 3 

CHALK PASTELS “33 rasKans 

® BRILLIANT eCLEAN ¢ SMOOTH 

@ NON-TOXIC. The preferred pastels 
for all school arts. 


SEND FOR MANUAL SA-10. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 


Boston Museum School 
Boston University 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Acrolite, Inc. 

American Crayon Company 
American Pencil Company 
Binney & Smith, Inc. 

Milton Bradley Company 

Cush &D Mfg. Co. . 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 
Eagle Pencil Company 
Esterbrook Pen Company 
General Pencil Company 

M. Grumbacher 

House Beautiful : 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Pactra Ch ical C. 
Talens & Son, Inc. 

Toby Products 

Weber Costello Company 


F. Weber Company 
Wilson Arts & Crafts 
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BOOKS, FILMS AND PRINTS 


Creative Hands Bookshop 

The Davis Press, Inc. 

Trt, rs 1 Film R. 

The Robert Lee Gallery . 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 





CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 


B & I Mig. Company 

S. A. Buell Kilns 

Craftools, Inc. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. 

Ettl Studios, Inc. . 

Pemco Corporation 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 


EQUIPMENT 


Desks of America . ire 
E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co. 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


John J. Barry Co. 

Ernest W. Beissinger 
Cleveland Crafts . 

Dwinnell Craft Shop 

Favor, Ruhl & Company 

J. L. Hammett Company . 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 
Plasticast Company 

The O-P Craft Company, Inc. 
Thayer & Chandler 

Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. 
X-acto, Inc. 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


W. D. Byron & Sons 
Fiebing Chemical Co. 

J. C. Larson Company, Inc. 
Sax Bros., Inc. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 8 Traveling Scholarships 
available. Unlimited contact with Museum collec- 
tion through study and lectures. Catalog on request. 
EVENING SCHOOL diploma course in Graphic Arts, Sculpture, 


Ceramics, Painting and special courses in Interior Design, 
T.V., Plastic and Photographic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts, 
combining professional training in art with a strong liberal 
arts background. Major programs in fashion illustration, 
advertising design, painting, art teacher training, interior 
design, and illustration. 

For catalog write 


DONALD L. OLIVER, Director of Admissions 
705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 





ARTS and CRAFTS FILMS 


Over 140 films covering many phases of art education from 
elementary to adult. All are 16 mm. and many are in color. 


Send for our AM alphabetical listing 
with rental and sales prices. 


International Film Bureau, Inc. 
57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 





QUALITY KILN KITS 


Easily assembled at home — For enameling . . . 

porcelain . . . ceramics — Plug into any 110-V 

line-—Safe, efficient, low operating cost— $19.95 up 
Write for descriptive literature 


S. A. BUELL KILNS 


BOX 302 ROYAL OAK, MICHIGAN 





Give the United Woy § 
_ 








FREE PROJECTS! 


Valuable PROJECT literature for class- 
room work in the Arts and Crafts is 
available to teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. This material covers a wide 
variety of subjects, such as: Ceramics, 
Ceramics Without A Kiln, How To 
Make Molds, Wirecraft, Feltcraft, 
Woodcraft, Rusticraft, Planters, Patio 
Furniture, Metalcraft, Metal Etching 
Glass Etching, Casting With Liquid 
Plastics, Waxcraft, How To Make 
Beautiful Jewelry, How To Imbed Bio- 
logical cimens, Liquid Marble, 
Gemcraft Without Tools, Plastic Putty, 
Porcelizing, Laminating and mony 
other booklets. If you would like to 
receive any or all of this material free 
of charge, please write and be sure to 
mention name of school and subjects 
most interested in. 


PLASTICAST COMPANY, Dept. 20 


P.O. Box 987 Palo Allo, Calif. 















































BOOK REVIEWS 


new teaching aids 


The Teaching of Art in Schools, by Evelyn Gibbs, pub- 
lished in London by Williams and Norgate and distributed 
in the United States by John de Graff, New York, revised 
1948, price $2.75. The author, a creative teacher in Eng- 
land, was one of the first to attempt to define contemporary 
objectives in art education when the first edition was pub- 
lished in 1934. Devoted principally to imaginative paint- 
ings of children, several of which are reproduced in full color, 
the writer includes chapters on applique, design, and graphic 
arts, as well as a discussion on the artist in children, ma- 
terials, and the teacher's problems. Teachers will find it an 
interesting interpretation of current thinking with a British 
orientation and point of view. 


Early American Crafts and Hobbies, by Raymond F. 
and Marguerite W. Yates, published by Wilfred Funk, New 
York, 1954, price $3.95. This book deals with the crafts 
and other hobbies of our great-grandparents, what they did 
in the days when the home was the center for handwork, and 
is the scholarly product of much research. Well-illustrated, 
it includes many crafts which have been all but forgotten. 
Although it is of special interest to the art educator from a 
historical point of view, it includes a discussion of many tech- 
niques appropriate for contemporary design. 


The Airbrush Technique of Photographic Retouch- 
ing, by Walter S. King and Alfred L. Slade, published by 
Macmillan, New York, 1954. Occasionally when 
photographs are displayed, and often when they are re- 
produced in printed publications, the use of the air brush 
in the hands of a sensitive worker can produce clarity in 
detail and remove elements which compete with the photo- 
graphic illustration. The possibilities in this medium are 
well-explored in the text and illustrations. Of special 
interest to the commercial and retouch artist, this book will 
be of value in art schools and those high schools where the 
airbrush is used. 


Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia: The Arts, twelfth of the 
separate volumes which make up the encyclopaedia, pub- 


lished by the Oxford University Press, London and New 





for whom the encyclopaedia has been produced, in locating 
related material. Although the book includes work of early 
times and primitive peoples and it makes an effort to trace 
the arts to the present day, one has a feeling that the editors 
have been careful to include only those examples of art 
which have stood the test of time or which they feel positive 
will endure. While this may be sound business in preparing 
something which aspires to a long scholarly reputation, it 
has resulted in the omission of much of the dynamic art of 
our day, which, transitory as it may be, would never-the- 
less help interpret the age and culture of today’s children. 


Snow Crystals: Natural and Artificial, by Ukichiro 
Nakaya, published by Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1954, price $10.00. Although the crystal structure in snow 
was observed with the naked eye and reported as early as 
the thirteenth century, the invention of the microscope re- 
vealed the beauty in nature's own symmetrical designs. The 
author, who went to Hokkaido University in Japan as 
physics professor, conducted his research on snow crystals 
over a period of twenty years. Making use of newer 
photographic techniques he has been able to photograph 
for us the great variety in design in both natural and artificial 
snow, at different stages, and under different conditions. 
This meticulous project has produced a monumental work of 
special interest in the area of science, although the beauty in 
the work illustrated will be of more than casual interest to 
the art field. We would not suggest that nature's designs 
be adopted verbatim by the art student, but we believe he will 
find inspiration in this evidence that nature is not always 
““naturalistic,’’ but that she, herself, works at times in abstract, 
formal, and conventionalized terms so favored by the artist. 


Needlecraft Handbook, by Mildred Graves Ryan, pub- 
lished by Arco Publishing Company, New York, 1954, 
price $2.00. This Fawcett publication covers the four 
needlecraft areas, embroidery, knitting, crocheting, and 
tatting. Over four hundred photographs and drawings 
supplement the text. Some helpful information on develop- 
ing original designs is included. Although the book is 
directed primarily to the home economics student and house- 


: York, 1954, price $8.50. The large book of 480 pages wife, it is a source of information on techniques which have 
P is devoted to architecture, sculpture, painting, music, poetry, been tried successfully by others, and would be helpful to 
: prose, drama, and specific forms such as lettering, porcelain the classroom or art teacher exploring needlework as a 
: and pottery, nursery rhymes, jazz, and caricature. Although creative activity but lacking previous actual experience in 
, the articles are necessarily short, and illustrations not always __ this field. 

% as large as we could hope, the editors have endeavored to 

4 place as much material as possible within the limitations Ass tach enntowed tuBebnchitite mutiiitieieneiiiniss iit dia 
ts of the book size. Cross references assist the young student, — Hands Bookshop, 1410 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
0 
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Give Up the Crafts 





EDITORIAL 





Art teachers have no business invading the field of the 
crafts, for this is a part of the industrial arts program. There 
is no sense in two departments engaging in the same activi- 
ties. The art program should be limited to drawing and 
painting, and work in clay, wood, textiles, leather, metal, 
plastics, and other earthy materials should be left to indus- 
trial arts classes. Kilns, looms, tools, and machines should 
be in the shop and not in the art room. Anything of a 
practical nature is automatically outside the realm of 
aesthetics. The art activity ends when the design is made. 
It would be an invasion of a different school area if the 
art classes scraped up a few tools and students were per- 
mitted to make what they had designed. Art teachers are 
impractical, anyway. They don't know how to use and care 
for tools. They violate established practices in methods 
of construction, often use tools the wrong way. They are not 
trained in the use of machines. Exceilent machines are 
already in the industrial arts shop, and it is a foolish waste of 
the taxpayer's money to duplicate them in the art room. 

We could go on and on. As ridiculous as it may appear, 
the above arguments are too frequently given in support of 
the division between the fine and industrial arts. We have 
had reports of communities where superintendents and princi- 
pals have refused to approve expenditures for equipment 
which in any way duplicates that in the industrial arts shop. 
At teachers have actually been forbidden to work in clay, 
leather, and other materials on the theory that this rightly 
belongs in industrial arts. Zealous industrial arts super- 
visors, even on a state level, have been reported as having 
complained to the school superintendent that there was a 
kiln in the art room. How extensive conflicts of this sort 
have become we are not able to say. Perhaps we are un- 
duly alarmed. If there is a growing conflict between the 
interests of the two departments it should be discovered and 
ways found to eliminate sources of dissension. 
proper criterion is what is best for the child. 


The only 


In recent years, industrial arts educators have shown more 
and more interest in the elementary school, urging that 
industrial arts activities be expanded to include the grades. 
lf there is a fertile field here it is because too many art 
teachers have minimized the crafts in the schools. On the 


theory that it is best for the child if the classroom teacher 
conducts the art program in the grades, many art educators 
advocate the substitution of an art consultant in place of 
the special art teacher. If the current interest of the industrial 
arts people increases to a real movement it may very well be 
that industrial arts specialists will replace art teachers in the 
elementary schools. The principal conflict between art 
educators and industrial arts people is the tendency for 
many shops to emphasize skills at the expense of original 
design. Too many shops still use patterns that have been 
passed on from one generation to the next. A state super- 
visor recently explained the lack of creative work on the 
basis that there wasn't enough time to teach both the 
necessary’ skills and have students give much attention 
to design, and asked the art educators to excuse the industrial 
arts teachers because so many had received little if any 
training in design while in college. The frightening thing was 
that this message was received politely by the art teachers. 


A book dealing with hand crafts in the elementary schools, 
authored by industrial arts people, has recently been pub- 
lished by a leading concern. This publication includes 
pattern after pattern for projects from the first grade up, and 
even gives information on how to trace patterns from books. 
We sincerely hope that this does not represent the program 
for the elementary schools that industrial arts educators have 
in mind. On the other side of the ledger, there are many 
industrial arts teachers who are showing more interest in 
creative work and developing programs where children make 
their own designs. During the past summer it was my privi- 
lege to conduct a workshop for such teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. One of the industrial arts teachers was 
taking a year's leave of absence to make a study of design, 
and another planned to do the same thing. This is the trend 
that we prefer to believe typifies the thinking in this field. 
As we look to the future, however, we cannot see any final 
solution of the problems of the two departments until they 
become a single department, with a merger of interests. 
Some cities, individual schools, and colleges are leading the 
way. The hand craftsman both designed and made his own 
product. His aesthetic expression grew out of his use of 
materials. How can we justify the educational phenomena 
where the two are separated in the schools? 


DAG EC inalawnan” 
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REPRODUCTION OF A PAINTING MADE WITH MILTON BRADLEY FINGER PAINTS 


MILTON BRADLEY 
FINGER PAINTS of oy 17 


i ie 





Diserlr 


The majestic grandeur of the West is at your finger tips when you use Milton 
Bradley Finger Paints. The brilliant, uniform colors are smooth and creamy... 
i cennantend Get jaw of gallon, quart, pit, blend easily to form soft shades and artistic designs. They are absolutely 
half- and quarter-pint sizes—red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, violet, brown and black. harmless to both skin and clothing and can be washed easily from any sur- 
face. You will find Milton Bradley Finger Paints a truly expressive medium 


that invites fine creative workmanship on a variety of craft projects. 


FREE . . . Write today for our new catalogue of Milton Bradley materials 
and a copy of the fascinating book on finger painting, “Adventures in Color.” 


Dept. SC-48 


In 3 different sized box sets of 8 ounce, 4 aS “S MI LTON 


ounce or 2 ounce jars—6 colors fo a set, \ > BRADLEY 


complete with spatulas, paper and instructions, 





MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
FINGER PAINTING PAPER CRAYRITE CRAYONS SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Especially prepared for finger painting— Professional Quality at No Extra Cost Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
in 24 sheet rolls and 100 sheet packages. 














COLOR WITH CRAYONEX: --BE ASSURED OF THE BEST! 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


EXTRA BRILLIANCE 


Color intensity tuned to the 





imagination and talent 


of the young. 


Lc 
EXTRA COVERAGE 


Smoother to use, works wonders 


on paper, wood and fabric. 


EXTRA BLENDING 


Non-flaking — real built-in 


color harmony. 





CRAYONE 


Unlimited applications. 





CRAYONEX | = B— /PRANG \ oom 


‘CRAYONEX 


DRAWING CRAYONS 


Investigate the many new creative techniques developed for 
the use of Crayonex Crayons .. . from elementary free expres- SB SELECTED COLORS 
sion to dynamic advanced design. Write for colorful Crayonex f 


folder Dept. SA-89 AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


REG 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY - SANDUSKY,OHIO - NEW YORK 





